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Editor’s Commentary 


AS one ploughs his way through the many research studies appearing 
in administration journals, he feels inundated by the amount and the 
diversity of the data. This condition reflects the natural differences in 
the research interests and experience of social scientists and adminis- 
trators. It also reflects the fact that too few of us are concerned with 
giving order to the vast amount of empirical knowledge that we have 
about organizations and the behavior of people in them. Another 
nagging fact in the existing research picture is the amount of con- 
flicting evidence turned up by equally careful studies of the same or 
very similar phenomena. Studies have shown that individuals have 
higher morale and productivity under permissive supervision; yet 
recent research has indicated that this is not necessarily so. Other 
studies have shown ‘nat executives who pay a great deal of attention to 
the formal aspects of administration (chain-of-command operations, 
precise job assignments, and so on) have higher productivity in their 
units. On the other hand, this generalization has been refuted in at least 
one study. 

In view of these conditions, I would like to enter a plea for a recast- 
ing of our research time to include more effort on replication of earlier 
studies so that consistent findings (and conflicting ones, as well) about 
major themes such as authority, leadership, change and the like can 
be bound together. Over time this might enable us to speak with more 
confidence (on a probability basis) about certain aspects of organiza- 
tional behavior. Examples of this kind of analysis have appeared in 
Joseph A. Kahl’s The American Class Structure, 1957, a collation of 
twenty-five years of work on social stratification, and in an article by 
R. C. Hanson, “Evidence and Procedures Characteristic of ‘Reliable’ 
Propositions in Social Science,” American Journal of Sociology, 63 
(January, 1958). More of this type of work is needed, and the Quarterly 
would welcome more manuscripts of this kind. 

RoBERT V. PRESTHUS 


= 


Chris Argyris 


The Individual and 


Organization: An Empirical Test 


The objective of this study is to begin to test certain aspects of the 
organizational framework outlined in the June, 1957, issue of the 
Quarterly. Several a priori hypotheses are defined and “tested” in an 
industrial organization of three hundred employees. Some of these 
hypotheses are tentatively confirmed, while others are not. An analysis 
is made to discover those that are not confirmed, with the result 
that the “exceptions to the rule” can be shown to help validate the 
theoretical framework. 

Chris Argyris is associate professor in the Department of Industrial 


Administration, Yale University. 


INCREASING emphasis is being placed by behavioral scientists 
on developing a valid systematic theory of human behavior in 
organizations to go beyond the scope of traditional organizational 
theory based on such principles as task specialization, chain of 
command, unity of direction, and span of control. Such a theory 
should have as its objectives the understanding of any organization 
having a formal structure, such as schools, churches, labor unions, 
governmental agencies, hospitals, armed services, volunteer organi- 
zations, and industrial organizations. 

*The writer wishes to express his thanks to Professor Donald W. Taylor for his 
helpful advice in the statistical analysis. The research has been financially supported 


by a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health (3M-9128). The writer is 
deeply grateful for their support. 
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One of the central problems in the development of such a theory 
is related to the understanding of the mechanisms by which the 
individual actualizes himself through the organization and simul- 
taneously the organization actualizes itself through the individual.” 

During the past several years the author has been focusing on 
the problems of the simultaneous expression of these two multi- 
level, coexisting unities, with the assumption that neither the 
individual nor the organization can be understood as a discrete 
and independent variable. Thus the mental health of the individu- 
al (a central interest in this research) cannot be understood inde- 
pendently of the effectiveness of the organization. The unit of 
study is not the individual or the organization; it is the individual- 
organization. 

The term organization as used here is not limited to the formal 
organization chart, which deals with the intended activities of the 
organization. To these must be added (1) all the activities individu- 
als manifest to express their personality, (2) all the informal activi- 
ties designed by the individuals to help them adapt to the formal 
structure, (3) all the activities designed by the individuals to fulfill 
their idiosyncratic needs, and finally (4) all the activities that are 
a resultant of the interaction. (Or, as L. K. Frank suggests, organi- 
zation includes the transaction of the individual, informal, and 
formal activities.)* 

Although an organization is the resultant of many interrelated 
and multilevel variables interacting simultaneously, it cannot be 
understood by studying all the relevant variables simultaneously. 
Adequate research methodologies are simply not available to con- 
duct such research. A method found useful by the writer is to begin 
with the interaction of a few variables. Once these are understood, 
predictions can be made about the probable resultants of their 
fusion. This process is continued until the researcher has evolved 
a network of variables that seems adequate to explain the com- 
plexity he is trying to understand. 

As a first step toward the enumeration of the relevant variables 
plus their interrelationships, the available research literature was 

*E. W. Bakke has defined these activities as the fusion process. See The Fusion 


Process (New Haven, 1955). 
*Chris Argyris, Personality and Organization (New York, 1957). 
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read and analyzed. Empirical data were gathered, and from these 
propositions were induced. These propositions are reported in 
detail elsewhere.* A cursory view is presented below to provide 
the reader with some understanding of the framework used in 
conducting the research reported in this paper. 


CURSORY VIEW OF THE FRAMEWORK 


1. The development of the human personality can be hypothe- 
sized to follow the directions and dimensions outlined in the 
following model. It is assumed that human beings in our culture 
tend to develop from infants to adults—from: 

a) A state of passivity to a state of increasing activity. This is 
what Erikson® has called self-initiative and Bronfenbrenner® 
self-determination. 

b) A state of dependence upon others to a state of relative inde- 
pendence. Relative independence is the ability to “stand on one’s 
own two feet” and simultaneously to acknowledge healthy depend- 
encies.’ It is characterized by the liberation of the individual 
from his childhood determiners of behavior (e.g., family) and 
developing his own set of behavioral determiners. The individual 
does not tend to react to others (e.g., the boss) in terms of patterns 
learned during childhood.*® 

c) Having erratic, casual, shallow, quickly dropped interests to 
having deeper interests. The mature adult tends to analyze and 
study phenomena in their full-blown wholeness, complexity, and 
depth.® 

d) Being capable of behaving only in a few ways to being 
capable of behaving in many different ways.'° 


‘Ibid. 

SE. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York, 1950). 

*Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Toward an Integrated Theory of Personality,” in Robert 
R. Blake and Glen B. Ramsey, Perception (New York, 1951), pp. 206-257. 

"This is similar to Erikson’s “sense of autonomy” and Bronfenbrenner's “state of 
creative interdependence.” 

®Robert W. White, Lives in Progress (New York, 1952), pp. 339 ff. 

*Ibid., pp. 347 ff. 

*Lewin and Kounin believe that, as the individual develops needs and abilities, 
the boundaries between them become more rigid. This explains why an adult is 
better able than a child to be frustrated in one activity and behave constructively 
in another. See Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935); 
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e) Having a short-time perspective (that is, the present largely 
determines behavior) to a much longer time perspective where the 
behavior is more affected by the past and the future.’ Bakke 
cogently describes workers and their families and the variety of 
foresight practices by means of which they seek to secure the 
future.?? 

f) Being in a subordinate position in the family and society to 
aspiring to an equal or superordinate position relative to their 
peers. 

g) A lack of an awareness of self to an awareness of, and control 
over, self. The adult who tends to experience adequate and success- 
ful control over his own behavior tends to develop a sense of 
integrity (Erikson) and feelings of self-worth.'* Bakke’* shows 
that one of the most important needs of workers is to enlarge those 
areas of their lives in which their own decisions determine the 
outcome of their efforts. 

2. Most human problems in organizations arise because rela- 
tively healthy people in our culture are asked to participate in 
work situations which coerce them to be dependent, subordinate, 
submissive and to use few of their more than superficial abilities. 

3. There are three major sets of variables which cause depend- 
ence. The formal organization structure is the first variable and 
includes the technology; directive leadership is the second; and 
managerial controls (budgets, incentives systems, quality control, 
motion and time studies) is the third. 

4. The degree of subordination that these variables cause tends 
to increase as one goes down the chain of command and as the 
organization takes on the characteristics of mass production. 

5. Healthy human beings in our culture tend to find subordi- 
nation frustrating. They would prefer to be relatively independent, 
to be active, and to use many of their deeper abilities, aspiring to 


and Jacob S. Kounin, “Intellectual Development and Rigidity,” in R. Barker, J. 
Kounin, and H. R. Wright, eds., Child Behavior and Development (New York, 1943), 
pp. 179-198. 

“Kurt Lewin also cites the billions of dollars that are invested in insurance policies 
(“Time Perspective and Morale,” in Resolving Social Conflicts [New York, 1948], 
pp. 105). 

4E. W. Bakke, The Unemployed Worker (New Haven, 1940). 

*Carl R. Rogers, Client-centered Therapy (New York, 1951). 

“Bakke, Unemployed Worker, pp. 29, 247. 
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positions equal to, or higher than, their peers. Frustration leads to 
regression, aggression, and tension; these in turn lead to conflict 
(the individual prefers to leave the organization but fears leaving). 
Moreover, it can be shown that under these conditions the indi- 
vidual will tend to experience psychological failure and short- 
time perspective. 

6. Individuals will adapt to frustration and conflict by creating 
any one of a combination of the following informal activities: 

a) Leave the situation (absenteeism and turnover). 

b) Climb the organizational ladder. 

c) Become defensive (daydream, become aggressive, develop 
grievances, regress, project grievances, feel a low sense of self- 
worth). 

d) Become apathetic, disinterested, non-ego-involved in the 
organization and its formal goals. 

e) Create informal groups to sanction the defense reactions in 
(c) and (d). 

f) Formalize the informal groups in the form of trade unions. 

g) De-emphasize the importance of self-growth, creativity, and 
so forth and emphasize the importance of money and other 
material rewards. 

h) Accept the ways of behaving outlined above as being proper 
for their life outside the organization. 

7. Management! will tend to view most of the informal activi- 
ties as detrimental to the formal organization. They will tend to 
resist the informal activities by tightening the formal organization 
structure, increasing the directive leadership and the managerial 
controls. 

8. Such reactions will tend to increase the employees’ subordi- 
nation, which in turn will increase their frustration, failure, and 
similar reactions, which in turn will increase the informal activi- 
ties. Thus one has a circular process in seemingly perpetual motion. 

THE TEST SITUATION 
In a firm of nearly three hundred employees there are two major 


divisions. One, department A, includes primarily employees whose 
jobs represent highly skilled crafts, in which an individual must 


*] use the word management to represent any administrator in a formal 
organization. 
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apply difficult skills to produce a whole or almost a whole, highly 
complex product. The second, department B, includes jobs that 
are primarily unskilled and semiskilled. The formal organization 
policies, leadership, and controls are the same for both depart- 
ments; the difference lies in the technology. The jobs in depart- 
ment B are composed of automatic and semiautomatic tasks where 
the employee performs very little creative work; for the most part 
he feeds the machines. In department A most of the work is highly 
skilled and performed by hand; when a machine is used, it is still 
the skill of the craftsman that is the crucial variable. 

According to our theory the technology of department A pro- 
vides its employees with greater opportunity to be more mature 
than does the technology of department B. More specifically depart- 
ment A differs from department B in that the latter’s technology 
has many of the mass production characteristics. ‘The employees 
in A use more of their important abilities than do the employees 
in B. If the theoretical framework is valid, employees in depart- 
ment B should express more absenteeism, turnover, apathy, sub- 
missiveness, and so forth; whereas employees in department A 
should tend to be more creative, to learn more, to have a greater 
sense of self-worth, and to develop more lasting friendships. 

Implicit in these hypotheses are two assumptions. The first, 
stated at the outset, is that the individual-organization is a unity. 
In order to focus on the individual’s actualization we must also 
focus on the demands of the organization. In this particular 
study we begin by focusing on the demands made by two different 
types of technology in two departments within the organization. 
The second assumption is that the organization is such a pervasive 
variable that it can coerce psychologically different people to 
behave in similar ways. Thus it is assumed that all employees in 
departments A and B who perceive their world as we assume it 
exists ought to behave as we hypothesize they will behave. The 
individuals, in turn, will influence the organization by modifying 
its present formal structure or by adding new aspects to it or both. 

Thirty-four employees from department A and ninety employees 
from department B comprise the sample. The schedules of the 
questions used are semistructured. They outline specific areas 
which ought to be covered but leave the interviewer free to decide 
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upon the sequence of the questions.’*® The interviews are held in 
the plant on company time. Notes are taken during the interview 
and recorded immediately at the end of the day. Interviews are 
held on different days of the week for a period of seven months. 

The analysis of the data takes many forms. First there is an 
analysis of each interview to evolve a picture of aspects of each 
employee’s personality and his life space from his point of view. 
Second, departmental scores are compiled for all the questions to 
understand the nature of each department’s social system. Finally, 
these scores are combined to create a picture of the organization 
as a social system. These data provide the basis for an analysis that 
leads to an understanding of the nature of the total organization."* 
This however, is not the objective of the research reported in this 
paper. Here we focus on testing certain specific hypotheses derived 
from a theoretical framework. 

We begin with the impact of the organization on the individual 
and then give some indications of how the individual modifies the 
organization. 


EVIDENCE THAT THE EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
EXIST FOR THE 


The design of the study calls for a priori predictions about 
employee behavior in departments A and B. Before the hypotheses 
can be tested, however, we must show some evidence that the 
employees perceive the differences between A and B as we assume 
they do. The researcher’s assumption of differences are based upon 
management’s job-classification structure. It is one thing for man- 
agement to classify the jobs in department A as skilled and depart- 
ment B as nonskilled and to pay the employees according to these 
classifications. It is quite another for the employees to perceive 
these differences, to experience them in the same way as does 
management. 

In department A (high skill) 94 per cent of the employees report 
that they have jobs in which they experience “plenty of variety” 

*For a more detailed discussion see Chris Argyris, Human Problems in a Large 
Hospital (New Haven, 1956). 

“A monograph is being written that provides detailed discussion of the research 


methods and an analysis of the organization as a social system. This work is tenta- 
tively entitled “Theory and Method of Diagnosing Organizational Behavior.” 
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and ‘“‘as much variety as they can handle or more.” Only 13 per 
cent in department B report similar results. Eighty-seven per cent 
of the employees in department B and only 6 per cent in depart- 
ment A report that they have jobs which are “completely routine,” 
“dull,” “monotonous,” “‘with little if any variety.” 

Further evidence is obtained by analyzing the data related to 
perceived personal satisfaction about their jobs. Eighty-five per 
cent of the employees in department B (low skill) and 17 per cent 
in department A report that they obtain “no satisfactions from 
their work excepting good wages.” Eighty-three per cent of the 
employees in department A and 15 per cent in department B 
report that they gain, ‘““much personal satisfaction because they 
have challenging and creative work.” 

A few qualitative examples to illustrate the differential feelings 
are: 

I think the satisfaction I get is to know that I have done a job well. 
I like to do a perfect job; I like to feel something’s done really good; 
it’s really perfect. When I take a look at a piece that I can tell has 
been made well, I get a real sense of satisfaction. [Department A] 

If the work is all right then I make money, and that’s my biggest 
satisfaction. If I don’t, I get pissed off. What else is there to be satisfied 
about. I learned long ago the only thing you can get out of a good 
job is good pay. [Department B} 

The only reason I work is to make more money. No other reason. 
Some guys (damn few) say they work for pleasure. They must be bats. 
How the hell am I supposed to get satisfaction from my job. I'd just as 
soon go out and dig holes, at least I'd be in the fresh air. | Department 
B] 

A second assumption made by the research design is that the 
degree of subordination required of the employees by the leader- 
ship and the controls will not vary significantly between depart- 
ments A and B. These assumptions must also be verified from 
the employees’ point of view. 

As to leadership, 75 per cent of the employees in B and 81 per 
cent in A view the leadership as “excellent because they hardly 
ever bother us, because they continually try to help us earn good 
wages and have secure jobs.” In discussing the contacts they have 
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with management 64 per cent in B and 68 per cent in A regard 
the management as being “friendly,” “down to earth,” “interested 
in the employees,” and “continually striving to make the employees 


46 


feel they are not simply machines.” 

Turning to controls we find that almost no employees in either 
department describe the budgets as pressuring them. One explana- 
tion of this may be that the budget system is only a few months 
old. As to the incentive system, 67 per cent in department B and 
62 per cent in department A view the piece rates as “being fair,” 
“some rates tough, some easy, but the over-all average is fair,” and 
“wish they were slightly higher but this is not a complaint.” 
Finally as an over-all indication of the degree of pressure the 
employees feel, 92 per cent in department B and 100 per cent in 
department A report that they “never or hardly ever experience 
pressure.” 

In terms of the measures above it seems reasonable to assume 
that the degree of subordination required of the employees by the 
leadership and the controls in departments A and B does not vary 
significantly between the departments. This implies nothing about 
the amount of dependence and submissiveness perceived by the 
employees, but only that, whatever the amount, it is about equal 
in both departments. 

HYPOTHESES CONFIRMED BY THE RESEARCH 

In this section the hypotheses confirmed by the research are 
stated and followed by the evidence confirming them. 

Hypothesis 1: Employees in A will tend to express a stronger 
desire to produce high-quality work and more concern about the 
quality of their products than employees in B. 

Eighty-five per cent of employees in A report needs to produce 
high-quality work, while only 11 per cent report the same in B 
(p = .0001).18 These needs are inferred from an individual content 
analysis made of each interview.'® 

*The probability of obtaining by chance a difference as large as that reported is 
computed by employing statistical procedures appropriate for use with independent 
proportions. See Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics (New York, 1955), p. 60. 

“The problems of reliability and validity with respect to the inferences that 
the analyst makes of the predispositions of the respondent are to be discussed in the 


monograph cited in note 17; a preliminary discussion may be found in the author's 
hospital study cited in note 16. 
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Hypothesis 2: Employees in A will express a greater involve- 
ment and interest in their work than employees in B. 

One measure of involvement in the kind of work is the extent 
to which the individual expresses a desire to learn more about 
his particular job or jobs within the same family of jobs. Forty 
per cent in A report a need to learn more while none report the 
same in B (p = .0001). 

Hypothesis 3: Employees in A will tend to place less emphasis 
on the importance of money as a reward than do the employees 
in B. 

It should be clear that the prediction is not that employees in A 
will not place emphasis on the importance of money. Thus both 
sets of employees will need wages, but employees in B should 
express greater need. In other words employees in A will place 
less emphasis on wages than employees in B. The hypothesis 
implies that we are measuring different degrees of importance of 
a need for an individual.” A scale of degree of potency with 0 for 
no potency, | for regular potency, 2 for high potency, and 4 for 
extremely high potency is used. 

Assuming the scale to be meaningful, one should predict that 
although the departments should not differ significantly in the 
desire for money, employees in B should place greater potency in 
the need for money than the employees in A. If we arbitrarily 
divide the degree of potency into two categories where zero and 
regular potency are grouped together as low potency, and high 
and extremely high potency are combined as high potency the 
following results on the potency of money are obtained: 


A B Statistical significance 
Low potency 30.0% 13.0% p= .05 
High potency 70.0% 87.0% p = .05 


Added evidence to confirm the trend expressed in the results 
above comes from the replies the employees give to the question, 
“What do you like best about the company?” If money is more 
important for employees in B than in A, then one would predict 
that more employees in B than A will report money as being “the 

A detailed discussion of the criteria used to determine into which category a 


response falls plus the concomitant problems of reliability and validity is also 
included in the references mentioned previously. 
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thing they like best about the company.” The results confirm the 
hypothesis. Fifty-nine per cent of the employees in B report money 
to be the item they like best, whereas only 38 per cent in A report 
a similar choice (p = .05). 

More indirect evidence that employees in B place more emphasis 
on money and other material rewards is obtained in examining the 
employees’ view of their wages. Since both departments’ take- 
home pay is higher than most of the similar departments in other 
plants in the corporation, and since both departments make the 
highest wages, as measured by the community standard, for their 
respective skill classification, one would expect that the employees 
in both departments should be relatively equally content with 
their wages. However, according to our theory, department B 
should express greater dissatisfaction than department A over 
wages that by objective standards are considered equally high. The 
data confirm this expectation. Seventy per cent in A are satisfied 
with their wages, but only 43 per cent in B (p = .01). None of the 
employees in A, but 18 per cent in B, classify their wages as 
unsatisfactory (p = .01). 

Hypothesis 4: Since the employees in B are in a work world 
requiring behavior nearer the infantile side of our model of per- 
sonality growth, they should, if adapted to this work world, view 
themselves as having more needs allied to the “infant” side of the 
model than to the mature side. 

In A 91 per cent report needs for variety and challenge in their 
work, while only 39 per cent in B report similar needs (p = .0001). 

In A 97 per cent report that “relative independence” (control 
over their work world) is important to them, while 87 per cent in 
B report similar needs. Although the difference here is in the 
predicted direction, it is not statistically significant. It is possible, 
however, that employees in A place a greater emphasis upon rela- 
tive independence than do employees in department B. An analysis 
of the potency of relative independence for each department should 
show that employees in A place greater potency on this than the 
employees in B: 

A B Statistical significance 
Low potency 15.0% 48.0% .0001 
High potency 85.0% 52.0% .0001 
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Fifty per cent of employees in A express a need to initiate action 
for others, while only 9 per cent do in B (p = .0001). Turning to 
the infant end of the continuum, we find that only 6 per cent of 
the employees in A express a need for routine work, “where I do 
a few and similar things all the time,” while 74 per cent in B report 
similar needs (p = .0001). Only 12 per cent of the employees in A 
report a need to be left completely alone, while 98 per cent of the 
employees in B report the same need (p = .0001). Only 47 per cent 
of the employees in A report a need to receive directions, to be 
passive, while 95 per cent of the employees in B report the same 
need (p = .0001). 

Hypothesis 5: If the model of personality growth is valid, then 
mature adults, who have been coerced by organizational demands 
to become less mature and who have succumbed to this coercion, 
will tend to express a low sense of self-worth. Since the organiza- 
tion demands more “infant” behavior of the employees, we 
hypothesize that the employees in B will have a lower sense of 
self-worth than the employees in A. 

Ninety-one per cent of the employees in A report that they have 
many abilities to offer, that these abilities are very important, to 
their company or any other company that they join. None of the 
employees in B report such a sense of self-worth (p = .0001). On 
the contrary 81 per cent in B (and only 9 per cent in A) report 
that they have nothing much to offer except a few abilities that 
they learned on the job (p = .0001). These abilities they classify 
as simple, unimportant, easily learned by anyone: 

Me, I ain’t got much to offer. This job doesn’t require any skill. 
Any num-skull can learn it. 


Well, I guess I know how to count and how to take a lot of tension 
[smiles]. What else can a guy learn on such a job. 


Hypothesis 6: Department B should have greater amounts of 
spoiled work and extra operations than department A. 

Evidence to test this hypothesis comes from data collected by 
the cost-control department. At the beginning of each month each 
department defines for itself what it believes to be reasonable 
standards in terms of spoiled work and extra operations. At the 
end of the month each department’s estimated score is compared 
with its actual performance. If the total amount of spoiled work 
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and extra operations is higher than the estimated score, a minus 
sign is placed before the difference between each department's 
estimate and its actual performance. If this hypothesis is valid, then 
the amount with the minus sign in front of it should be higher for 
B than for A in a comparison of estimated and actual scores. 


Department A Department B 
Extra operations +259 —2733 
Spoiled work + 33 — 832 


Hypothesis 7: If we hypothesize that people with a higher sense 
of self-worth will tend to be more willing to admit their limita- 
tions than those who have a lower sense of self-worth, then one 
would predict a greater willingness on the part of the employees 
in A to blame themselves for their errors. 

One hundred per cent of the employees in A report that when 
errors occur they are probably the result of their own haste to get 
out a particular quantity to earn a particular rate for the day. 
Only 10 per cent in B view the cause of errors in a similar light, 
while 51 per cent in B blame other departments for the cause of 
errors, waste, and scrap (p = .0001). 

Hypothesis 8: From current personality theory, one can hypothe- 
size that employees having a high sense of self-worth and obtaining 
important (to them) satisfactions (department A) should make 
friendships that endure outside the work place, whereas employees 
who do not obtain deep personal satisfactions on the job and who 
have “simplified” their personality (department B) will make few 
enduring friendships within the plant. 

Eighty-one per cent of the employees in B and only 40 per cent 
in A report that they do not form close friendships (p = .0001). 
Eighteen per cent of the employees in B but 60 per cent in A report 
they have made very close friendships while working in the plant 
(p = .0001). (There is no significant difference in years of service 
between the two groups.) 

No, no I wouldn't say that I have real close friends. But after all, my 
only interest here is money. I don’t know if this makes much sense to 
you, but I have working friends and I have real friends. My working 
friends, they're nice people, they leave me alone; I send them a Christ- 
mas card, you know that kind of thing. 
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I try to be friendly to everybody, and say hello. I think I give the 
impression that I haven’t any enemies. But I wouldn't say that I have 
any close friends either. 


Hypothesis 9: It is hypothesized from the theoretical frame- 
work that the employees with a greater sense of self-actualization 
will also tend to be more creative and productive outside the 
organization. 

During the interviews employees are asked to discuss their 
activities outside the plant. Two general categories emerge from 
the data. The first category of activities includes those that may 
be viewed as not requiring much creative thought and that permit 
an individual to be passive, quiet, and alone. Examples are “watch- 
ing TV,” “stay at home and read the papers,” ‘trim the lawn,” 
“work around the house,” and the like. The second category 
includes activities that require more skill and are viewed by the 
people as being challenging. Examples are cabinet making, 
electrical work, plumbing, and reading. 

If the hypothesis is valid, then one would expect to find more 
employees of department A in the relatively more creative cate- 
gory and more of B employees in the noncreative category. The 
data confirm the hypothesis. Ninety-three per cent in B and only 
12 per cent in A report noncreative outside activities (p = .0001). 
Seven per cent in B and 80 per cent in A report creative activities 
(p = .0001). 

It is interesting that even the creative activities tend distinctly 
toward permitting the individuals to be alone. There are few 
people in either department who report experiencing creative 
interpersonal activities outside the organization. In the case of the 
very top management, however, where the opportunity for self- 
actualization is maximized, many examples are found of outside 
creative interpersonal activities, for example, school boards, church 


committees, service organizations, and so forth. 

These results are predicted by the theory. Since both depart- 
ments experience about the same amount of subordination, as a 
function of the leadership and controls, personal actualization 
obtained in A comes not in the interpersonal sphere but in the 
technical sphere. Interestingly the creative activities reported by 
employees in A are also in the technical sphere. It is only in man- 
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agement, where the primary contacts are interpersonal, that a 
proportionally higher interest in social and service activities out- 
side the plant is found. 

DATA INCONSISTENT WITH THE THEORY 

Not all the data collected are consistent with the hypotheses 
derived from the theory. Specifically, according to the theory, we 
should find significantly higher absenteeism, and turnover, in B 
than in A. Also employees in B should have significantly less desire 
than the employees in A to become executives, to be involved in 
the objectives and survival of the organization. Finally employees 
in B should desire to unionize more than do employees in A. 

The data do not confirm these hypotheses. The absenteeism, 
turnover, and transfer in both A and B are so low that the company 
does not keep central records of their incidence. 

Turning to the desire for upward mobility, one finds that 50 
per cent in A and 55 per cent in B report that upward mobility 
is not possible, nor do they desire it. Thirty-eight per cent in B 
and 38 per cent in A agree in the “triple factors” that upward 
mobility is not possible, was once possible, but is no longer desired. 

One measure of the degree of involvement in the interests of the 
plant is obtained by asking the employees what information they 
would like to have about the company that would help them to 
understand it better and to help them contribute more directly 
to its growth. Ninety-four per cent in B and 94 per cent in A reply 
that they do not want any more information about the company, 
nor do they have any involvement in the company’s problems. 
“We've got a good management. This is their company, I am sure 
they can handle the company’s problems. They'll ask us whatever 
they want from us,” is typical of the attitudes expressed in both 
departments. Another (but much more indirect measure) of non 
involvement in the formal organization is the fact that 95 per cent 
in B and 100 per cent in A report they do not have any suggestions 
to improve their responsibility. “Management is the one who 
worries about changing our jobs.”’ 

Finally, no union exists within the company. A number of 
attempts to unionize the plant have failed, having met equal 
resistance from employees in A and B. 
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If the theory being tested is valid, it should provide an expla- 
nation of these exceptions. The exceptions to a theory should help 
to test the theory. A fundamental hypothesis of the theory is that 
informal activities such as absenteeism, turnover, and so on will 
occur as employees are not able to actualize themselves. According 
to the model these informal activities should increase as the expres- 
sion of the employees’ predispositions is blocked. If this is so, then 
a hypothesis can be inferred that predispositions must exist that 
are very important to the employees, and that the employees must 
be obtaining adequate expression of them. 

A method of inferring personality predispositions from inter- 
view data was developed.*' Predisposition is defined as a tendency 
to act in a particular situation. The predispositions are inferred 
from the interview data. The analyst combs the interview for any 
themes from which he can infer the desires that the participant 
wishes to satisfy while at work. A predisposition is not assumed to 
be as basic as the “needs” or “‘need system’ postulated by many 
psychologists. Their concept of “need” usually refers to those 
predispositions (to use our term for the moment) that are more 
genotypic. 

The predispositions inferred were: 

Togetherness in relation to the other employees. The feeling 
that the employees like each other without knowing each other or 
experiencing close human relationships. 

Wages guaranteeing a fair standard of living and a secure job. 
The level of wages desired is that comparable for similar work in 
the community. The degree of security desired is having a per- 
manent job during the most difficult depression periods. 

Noninvolvement in the formal activities of the organization. 
The need not to feel responsible for anything about the organiza- 
tion except one’s specific job. This does not include the individu- 
al’s attitudes toward productivity. It includes such needs as being 
uninterested in upward mobility, the financial health of the 
organization, and so forth. 

Control over one’s own immediate work environment. This 
includes the need to be left alone by the boss and by the managerial 
controls. 


™See monograph cited in note 17 for discussion of how predispositions are inferred. 
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Passiveness in relation to the boss and the demands of the organi- 
zation, preferring to receive directions rather than direct others. 

Aloneness in relation to other employees. The need to have, 
ideally, no interaction with other employees. 

Variety in one’s work. The need to perform many and different 
tasks while at work. 

Routine in one’s work. The need to perform few and similar 
tasks while at work. 

High-quality work. The desire to aspire toward high-quality 
workmanship. 

Directive toward others. The desire to initiate action for others. 

Generalist in one’s work. The desire to perform at a high level 
of proficiency all the jobs within the job family in which one 
works. 

Turning to the two departments, we find in Table 1 the needs 


important for each. 


Table 7. Frequency of choice: Predispositions of employees 
) 
in departments A and B. 


Very Extremely 
Predispositions Important important important Total 
{ B A B A B A B 
Control 12.0* 35.0 35.0 37.0 50.0 16.0 97.0 88.0 
Noninvolvement 40.0 7.0 32.0 36.0 25.0 43.0 97.0 86.0 
Togetherness 44.0 43.0 32.0 31.0 21.0 17.0 97.0 91.0 
Variety 65.0 00.0 21.0 00.0 6.0 00.0 92.0 00.0 
Wages 27.0 3.0 35.0 37.0 27.0 50.0 89.0 90.0 
High-quality work 41.0 00.0 39.0 00.0 6.0 00.0 86.0 00.0 
Directive 51.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 51.0 00.0 
Generalist 12.0 00.0 15.0 00.0 3.0 00.0 30.0 00.0 
Aloneness 00.0 42.0 00.0 49.0 00.0 7.0 00.0 98.0 
Passiveness 00.0 95.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 95.0 
Routine 00.0 75.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 00.0 75.0 
*Figures expressed in per cent (N = 34). 


If a rank order of predispositions is constructed for each depart- 
ment where the degree of importance is taken into account (as 
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well as the frequency of choice), the predispositions order them- 
selves as follows. 


A B 
1. Control 1. Wages 
2. Wages 2. Noninvolvement 
3. Noninvolvement 3. ‘Togetherness 
4. Togetherness 4. Control 
5. High-quality work 5. Passiveness 


6. Variety 6. Routine 
7. Generalist 
8. Directive 

The data suggest that for the total employee group (A and B) 
the most important predispositions are wages, job security, and 
no unfair pressure from management and fellow employees. These 
predispositions, the reader may recall, are being fulfilled for all 
employees in the plant. The wages are high, if not the highest in 
the community; the company has a long history of providing steady 
work, the most steady in the community; the management has the 
reputation of not being pressure oriented; and the majority of 
the employees report no close friendships in the plant. 

Also, according to the tables presented, there are several pre- 
dispositions peculiar to the employees in each department. Employ- 
ees in A need “to perform high-quality work,” “to experience 
variety,’ and “to be generalists.” Employees in B need “‘to be left 
alone,” “‘to be passive,” and “‘to experience routine or sameness” 
in their work. In short, both sets of employees are having their 
needs fulfilled. Since the most important employee needs are being 
fulfilled, why should the employees “fight” their organization by 
leaving, being absent, or asking for transfers? 

This conclusion is supported by an analysis of the individual 
self-actualization scores constructed for each employee.*? These 
scores purport to be a quantitative representation of the degree to 
which each employee perceives an opportunity to express his pre- 
dispositions while within the plant. As seen in the following table 
most of the employees in both departments obtain self-actualiza- 
tion scores of seventy and over on a possible scale of zero to one 


“For details of the scoring methods used see monograph cited in note 17. 
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hundred. To put it another way, “morale” is equally high in both 
departments because the employees’ needs, even though some differ 
dramatically, are being fulfilled. 


Frequency of individual self-actualization scores 


Score 0-49.5 50-54.5 55-59.5 60-64.5 65-69.5 70-74.5 
A 00 2.9% 2.9% 00 5.9% 5.9% 
B 00 1.1% 1.1% 3.3% 8.9% 16.7% 

Score 75-79.5 80-84.5 85-89.5 90-94.5 95-100 
A 8.8% 23.6% 20.6% 14.7% 8.8% 
B 11.1% 16.7% 21.1% 10.0% 10.0% 


SOME IMPACTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL ON 
THE ORGANIZATION 

A few examples of the impact of the individual on the organiza- 
tion are relevant in order to illustrate the basic assumption that 
the individual-organization consists of two inseparable variables. 

In the analysis it is pointed out that the employees in both 
departments report the same four predispositions, for wages, job 
security, no unfair pressure from management, and superficial 
interaction with their fellow employees. Since these predisposi- 
tions are important to the employees and since no formal sanction 
exists to guarantee their existence, the employees create an infor- 
mal culture that makes it acceptable and correct for the employees 
to ask for these four norms. Because the norms are respected by 
the employees and the management, the employees express high 
personal satisfaction. This satisfaction leads to high loyalty to the 
plant, low turnover, low absenteeism, low grievances, and adequate 
(in the view of management) productivity. 

The importance of the informal employee culture is communi- 
cated by the employee through what might be called a psycholog- 
ical work contract. This contract binds the employee to produce 
satisfactorily and to remain loyal, if the management fulfills his 
predispositions and respects the informal culture. 

Although the management does not formally train its foremen 
to be passive and to let the workers alone, much in the culture 
coerces and rewards such behavior in the foremen. First, all fore- 
men have in the past been employees; thus all foremen have been 
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deeply affected by the employee culture. Consequently, the fore- 
men report that they realize the best way to achieve acceptable 
production levels is to follow the rules implicit in the psychologi- 
cal work contract. Thus 91 per cent report that in order to be 
effective they should apply minimum pressure on the employees 
and strive continually to keep them working so that they earn the 
wages to which they are accustomed. Over 87 per cent of the 
employees agree with these conclusions. They define an ‘“‘under- 
standing foreman” (one who is oriented toward the needs of the 
employees) as one who does not pressure people, who is fair in the 
distribution of easy and tough jobs, who hardly ever contacts the 
employees, who never becomes upset and yells at the employees, 
and who, if necessary, can help the employee in technical produc- 
tion problems. These data are confirmed by the replies to another 
question, where 67 per cent of the foremen mention technical 
skills as being most important while only 27 per cent mention 
human leadership skills as being most important. 

It is interesting to note that the employees do not require of 
their foremen nor do the foremen show, as many students of 
human relations (including the writer) suggest they should, human 
relations skills such as sensitivity to feelings, self-awareness, listen- 
ing, and the like. They simply want a foreman who will keep them 
busy and relatively free from involvement in the company. The 
foremen realize this and behave accordingly.** This leads to a 
relatively simple if not primitive type of leadership where inter- 
personal wisdom is not required. After many years of behaving 
in such a simplified leadership role, the foremen no longer feel it 
necessary to desire creative responsibilities. They no longer aspire 
to make responsible decisions; indeed most foremen do not make 
major decisions. They view themselves as decision carriers rather 
than participants in decision making. The higher executives make 
the major decisions, because in top management’s eyes the fore- 
men do not show initiative. From the foremen’s point of view, 
they cannot show initiative, but must be passive leaders as required 
by the unwritten contract. Management therefore feels it must 

*For an analysis of varying kinds of leadership style, see Howard Baumgartel, 


Leadership Style as a Variable in Research Administration, Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 2 (1957), 344-360. 
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keep close control over the foremen. Although the employees 
report almost no pressure at all, 93 per cent of the foremen report 
experiencing pressure all the time. Fifty per cent say they are 
never their own boss and the other fifty per cent report they are 
their own boss as much as they desire. When one inquires more 
deeply into how much they do desire to be their own boss, all 
except two would agree with the answer given by one foreman, 
“to be honest, not much.” 

Interestingly the pressure and control from the top management 
make the foremen the most dependent, subordinate, and submis- 
sive participants studied. This pressure disturbs the foremen, but 
being a part of management, they find it difficult to be critical or 
to become apathetic and indifferent toward the top management. 

The pressure from top management and the dissatisfaction in 
the foreman’s job tend to inhibit lower-level employees from 
aspiring to be foremen. For example: 

No, I don’t want to be a foreman. First of all I don’t believe that they're 
really foremen. They don’t make the decisions, somebody else does. 
These guys are, I don’t know how else to put it, they're just like a 
jack-ass. You know, you whip it, and you tell it what to do, and that’s 
what they do. On top of that, there’s not enough money. But even if 
they gave me all the money I wanted, I wouldn't take that kind of a job. 


Another factor that makes it even less necessary for the foremen 
to be skillful leaders is the incentive system. Most production 
employees are on an individual piece-rate system. The fear of not 
making a “‘day’s pay” and the desire to make a week’s pay similar 
to or a little (not too much) better than the previous week become 
the primary motivations for most employees, determining how 
much they will produce. There is little need for supervision from 
foremen. In this plant the incentive system works as intended, up 
to a point. It stops working according to plan when the employees 
reach what they believe is a fair day’s work. Their production then 
eases off and the employee turns in at the end of the day a produc- 
tion record that will give him the amount of money he usually 
receives. Thus although the theory of the incentive system is that 
there is no maximum and that the individual performance will 
vary according to the abilities of the employee, in practice each 
employee restricts his production and places the excess production 
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for a given day in his “kitty” or a “bank.” He draws on the kitty 
when his daily production does not reach the amount needed for 
a fair day’s pay; as for example, tough jobs, feeling sick, and so 
on.** In the plant—since the foremen follow the conditions in the 
psychological work contract, they encourage the employees not 
to produce (or turn in) work past the informally accepted level. 

The foremen also tend to use the piece-rate system to explain 
difficulties. If production is low, the piece rates are too tight or 
the flow of material from the previous department is slow. If they 
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are asked how employee morale can be increased, they tend to 
answer “‘by better piece rates.” When changes are made, the most 
important consideration is to make certain that the new rates are 
slightly loose in order that the employees accept the changes 
without much resistance. Everyone, employees and foremen, is so 
piece-rate oriented that the system has taken over many of the 
leadership functions in the plant. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 
Hypotheses are inferred from an organizational theory and 
tested in an organizational setting. In accordance with the theory, 
employees who are provided greater opportunity to express more 
mature predispositions differ significantly from employees required 
to express behavior closer to the infant end of the personality 


model as follows: 


Employees in high-skilled jobs 
1. Aspire for high-quality work 
as well as an acceptable rate of 
productivity. 

2. Express high interest in their 
actual jobs. 
3. Express 
money (as long as present wages 


low emphasis on 


are viewed as being fair). 


Employees in low-skilled jobs 
1. Aspire primarily to an ac- 
ceptable rate of productivity. 


2. Express little interest in their 


work. 
3. Express high emphasis on 
money (even though present 


wages are viewed as being fair). 


“For similar findings see the research on incentive systems as integrated by William 
F. Whyte, Money and Motivation (New York, 1955). 
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1. Express a sense of self-worth 
related to their technical com- 
petence (but not interpersonal 
competence). 
5. Show low spoilage of work. 
6. Develop strong and lasting 
friendships. 
7. Participate in creative activi- 
ties outside the plant. 
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4. Express almost no sense of 
technical 


self-worth related to 


or interpersonal competence. 


5. Show high spoilage of work. 
6. Develop few strong and last- 
ing friendships. 

7. Participate in noncreative ac- 
tivities outside the plant. 


The research also shows that the employees modify the organiza- 


tion by creating an informal employee culture which coerces and 


sanctions behavior that helps to guarantee employee actualization. 


Through the psychological work contract the employees also influ- 


ence foremen’s leadership behavior toward being more passive. 


Although this increases management's pressure on the foremen, 


it acts to prevent disequilibrium in the employee's world. This in 


turn feeds back to maintain the present psychological adaptations 


of the employee to the organization. It also permits the organiza- 


tion to obtain expression of what it (through its management) 


desires. Thus the plant has adequate production, high loyalty, low 


absenteeism, low turnover, and a low rate of grievances. 


Arthur L. Stinchcombe 


Bureaucratic and Craft 
Administration of Production: 


A Comparative Study 


The author compares mass production and construction industries 
with respect to the social location of work planning, administrative 
Status structure, and content of administrative communication. This 
provides an empirical description of bureaucratic and craft adminis- 
tration of production. The lack of bureaucracy in construction is 
explained by economic instability. Based on these empirical materials, 
Max Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy is revised to include only those 
of its elements shown to be present in mass production and absent in 
construction, since if characteristics are present in craft administration 
they cannot be distinctive of bureaucracy. 

Arthur L. Stinchcombe is assistant professor in the Department of 
Social Relations, Johns Hopkins University. 


ADMINISTRATION in the construction industry depends upon 
a highly professionalized manual labor force.’ The thesis of this 


Professionalized” here means that workers get technical socialization to achieve 
a publicly recognized occupational competence. “Public recognition” involves prefer- 
ential hiring (ideally to the point of excluding all others) of workers who have proved 
their competence to an agency external to the hiring firm or consumer. Often this 
agency is a professional association composed exclusively of qualified persons and 
more or less exhaustive of the occupation. This professional association itself often 
enforces preferential hiring rights of its members. The professional's permanent 
labor market status is not to be confused with permanent firm status (preferential 
hiring or continued employment of the current employees of a firm). This definition, 


= 
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paper is that the professionalization of the labor force in the con- 
struction industry serves the same functions as bureaucratic admin- 
istration in mass production industries and is more rational than 
bureaucratic administration in the face of economic and technical 
constraints on construction projects. 

Specifically we maintain that the main alternative to profes- 
sional socialization of workers is communicating work decisions 
and standards through an administrative apparatus. But such an 
apparatus requires stable and finely adjusted communications 
channels. It is dependent on the continuous functioning of admin- 
istrators in official statuses. Such continuous functioning is uneco- 
nomical in construction work because of the instability in the 
volume and product mix and of the geographical distribution of 
the work. Consequently the control of pace, manual skill, and 
effective operative decision (the essential components of industrial 
discipline) is more economical if left to professionally maintained 
occupational standards. 

After presenting evidence and argument for these assertions, 
we will try to show why work on large-scale tract construction of 
houses continues to be administered on a nonbureaucratic, craft 
basis. Tract housing turns out to be a major revision in the mar- 
keting of construction products, rather than a revision in the 
administration of work. 

Our method will be to reanalyze certain published demographic 
and economic data for their administrative implications. Since the 
data were collected for other purposes, they fit the requirements of 
our problem only roughly. The gaps in the information and the 
gross character of the categories make it necessary, therefore, to 
use very rough statistical procedures and to limit the data to a 
suggestive role. 

On the basis of the empirical findings, we will re-examine Max 
Weber’s model of bureaucracy, showing that some elements of that 
model are not correlated with other elements. This will provide 
a basis for constructing a model of bureaucracy as a subtype of 
rational administration, with professionalization another main sub- 


therefore, differs somewhat from that of Nelson Foote in The Professionalization of 
Labor in Detroit, American Journal of Sociology, 58 (1953), 371-380. 
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type. A general model of rational administration will be built out 
of the common elements of these subtypes. 


BUREAUCRATIC ADMINISTRATION AND CRAFT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Craft institutions in construction are more than craft trade 
unions; they are also a method of administering work. They 
include special devices of legitimate communications to workers, 
special authority relations, and special principles of division of 
work, the “jurisdictions” which form the areas of work defining 
labor market statuses. The distinctive features of craft administra- 
tion may be outlined by contrasting it with mass production manu- 
facturing administration.” The object of this section is to show that 
craft institutions provide a functional equivalent of bureaucracy. 

Mass production may be defined by the criterion that both the 
product and the work process are planned in advance by persons 
not on the work crew. Among the elements of the work process 
planned are: (1) the location at which a particular task will be 
done, (2) the movement of tools, of materials, and of workers to 
this work place, and the most efficient arrangement of these work- 
place characteristics, (3) sometimes the particular movements to 
be performed in getting the task done, (4) the schedules and time 
allotments for particular operations, and (5) inspection criteria for 
particular operations (as opposed to inspection criteria for final 
products). 

In construction all these characteristics of the work process are 
governed by the worker in accordance with the empirical lore that 
makes up craft principles. These principles are the content of 
workers’ socialization and apply to the jobs for which they have 
preferential hiring rights. 

This concentration of the planning of work in manual roles in 
construction results in a considerably simplified communications 
system in the industry; but the simplification does not markedly 
reduce the number of people in administrative statuses. Adminis- 


*This account of mass production institutions is derived from Peter Drucker, The 
New Society (New York, 1950), and his The Practice of Management (New York, 
1954), along with the work of David Granick, Management of the Industrial Firm 
in the U.S.S.R. (New York, 1954). 
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trative statuses are roughly equivalent to occupations in census 
categories: proprietors, managers, and officials; professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred workers; and clerical and kindred workers. 

The proportion of administrative personnel in the labor force 
in various fabricating industries does not vary widely. In construc- 
tion the proportion of the labor force in the three administrative 
occupations is 15.5 per cent; in manufacturing as a whole it is 20.6 
per cent; in iron and steel primary extraction, 15.5 per cent; motor 
vehicles and motor vehicle equipment, 17.6 per cent; in chemicals 
and allied industries, 33.4 per cent.* But these rough similarities in 
proportion of administrative personnel conceal wide differences 
in the internal structure of the communications system. 

To provide a rough index of one of these differences in the 
internal structure of the authority systems, we have computed the 
proportion of clerical positions in the administration. This should 
provide an index of the proportion of people in administration 
who do not legitimate by their status the communications they 
process (e.g., typists, filing clerks, bookkeepers). They file the com- 
munications; they do not initiate them. Authority structures with 
special communications-processing positions may be called ““bureau- 
cratic” structures.* They provide for close control of the work 
process farther up the administrative hierarchy, and hence facilitate 
the control and planning of the work process in large enterprises. 
They decrease the dependence of the enterprise on empirical lore 
and self-discipline at the work level and allow technical and eco- 
nomic decisions to be concentrated. Finally, they allow the process- 
ing of information and communications from distant markets, 
enabling the enterprise to be less dependent on the geographical 
location of clients. 

The proportion of administrative personnel who are clerks in 
various fabricating industries is presented in Table 1. 

8Characteristics of the Population, Part 1 (U.S. Summary) (Census of the Popula 
tion, 2 [1950}), Table 134, pp. 290-291. 

‘This takes one of Weber's criteria of bureaucratization as an empirical indicator, 
namely administration on the basis of files. I believe some of the other character- 
istics of bureaucracy named by Weber can be derived from this one, while some 


cannot. See Max Weber, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, tr. by H. H. Gerth 
and C. W. Mills (New York, 1946), pp. 196-198. 
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Table 7. The proportion of administrative personnel* who are clerks 
in selected fabricating industries, U.S., 1950. 


Administrators’ 
Industry or industry group clerks 
Motor vehicles and accessories ......... 63% 
Iron and steel primary extraction. ....... 60% 
Chemicsleand allied 45% 


*Proprietors, managers, and officials; professional, technical and kindred 
workers. Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, pp. 290-291. 


Clearly the proportion of all administrative personnel who are 
clerks is considerably greater in manufacturing generally than 
it is in construction, and the typical mass production industries 
tend to have even greater development of specialized communica- 
tions processing structures. The centralized planning of work is 
associated with this development of filed communications, with 
specialized personnel processing them. 

Another type of internal differentiation of authority structures 
(systems of originating and processing communications legitimately 
directing workers) concerns the status and training of the origi- 
nators. In some authority structures in fabricating industries, 
people in authority are largely defined by ownership and contract 
institutions, while in others their status derives from professional 
institutions. That is, communications from a position in the 
authority system may be considered legitimate because of the 
special competence of the originator, a professional; or they may 
be legitimate because of the special responsibility of the originator, 
as owner or Official, for economic decisions. 

We may contrast administrations by the proportion of people in 
authority whose status derives from special education. This may be 
denoted as “the professionalization of authority.” The proportion 
of all “top” administrative personnel (proprietors, managers, and 
officials; and professionals) who are professionals in the selected 
industries is presented in Table 2. 
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* 


Table 2. The proportion of top administrators* who are professionals 


in various industries, U.S., 1950. 


Professional 
Industry or industry group authority 


positions 


Manufacturing. . 50% 
Motor vehicles and accessories 63% 
Iron and steel primary extraction 64% 
Chemicals and allied . 65% 

Construction . 31% 


*Proprietors, managers, and officials; and professional, technical and kindred 


workers. Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, pp. 290-291. 


The contrast in the degree of professionalization of authority 
between manufacturing and construction, and more especially 
between mass production and construction, is just as clear as was 
the case with bureaucratization. 

The engineering of work processes and the evaluation of work by 
economic and technical standards take place in mass production in 
specialized staff departments, far removed from the work crew 
in the communications system. In the construction industry these 
functions are decentralized to the work level, where entrepreneurs, 
foremen, and craftsmen carry the burden of technical and economic 
decision. 

This decentralization of functions of the firm to the work level 
in construction, and the relative lack of information about and pro- 
fessional analysis of work processes at administrative centers, is 
accompanied by a difference in the types of legitimate com- 
munication. 

In the construction industry, authoritative communications 
from administrative centers carry only specifications of the product 
desired and prices (and sometimes rough schedules). These two 
elements of the communication are contained in the contract; first, 
the contract between the client (with the advice of architects or 
engineers) and the general contractor, and, second, between the 

°This step is omitted in the case of operative builders, but otherwise the authority 


structure is similar 
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Chart 1. Site administration of a construction project. 
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general contractor and subcontractors. Subcontractors do the work 


‘ 


falling within the “jurisdiction” of the trade they specialize in. 

In mass production, where both the product and the work 
process are centrally planned, we find a system of legitimated advice 
on work and legitimate commands from line officials to foremen 
and workers to do particular work in particular ways. This more 
finely adjusted communications system depends on the develop- 
ment of specialized communications positions (clerks) and staff 
advice departments (professionals). These differences in adminis- 
tration are shown in Charts | and 2. 


KEY 
S =Specification of Goals = of Directors | 
A Authoritative Advice S 
Commands 
I Information } “Top Management” | 
A Leadership Authorities (Foremen) 
eee 


Clients A 
\ 


Line Authority Str Sto Authority Str 
(Managers and Officials) 


A (Professiona 


Clerical Structures 


| Shop Shop | Shop 


(Productive Jurisdictions) (External Jurisdictions) \ 


To Clients, mostly 
indirectly 


Chart 2. Administration of a mass production firm. 


Craft administration, then, differs from bureaucratic adminis- 
tration by substituting professional training of manual workers 
for detailed centralized planning of work. This is reflected in the 
lack of clerical workers processing communications to administra- 
tive centers and less complex staffs of professionals planning work. 


I 
Purchasing Sales etc 
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It is also reflected in the simplification of authoritative commu- 


nications from administrative centers. 
VARIABILITY AND BUREAUCRATIZATION 


In this section we try to demonstrate that professionalization of 
manual labor is more efficient in construction because bureau- 
cratic administration is dependent on stability of work flow and 
income, and the construction industry is economically unstable. 

Bureaucratization of administration may be defined as a rela- 
tively permanent structuring of communications channels between 
continuously functioning officials. This permanent structuring of 
channels of legitimate communications, channels defined by the 
permanent official status of the originator of the communication 
and of its receiver, permits the development of routine methods of 
processing information upward and authoritative communication 
downward. That is, it permits administration on the basis of files 
and the economical employment of clerical workers. 

Routine processing of administrative communications and infor- 
mation is economical only when the overhead cost of specialized 
information-processing structures is highly productive; this pro- 
ductivity will be high only if rules concerning the route of com- 
munication can be taught to clerks. Otherwise, if it is necessary 
to use discretion in the choice of the receiver of a communication, 
it is cheaper to rely on visual supervision and executive or pro- 
fessional discretion. 

The Case of Mass Production 

Bureaucratization of administration depends therefore on the 
long-term stability of the administration. Of bureaucratic indus- 
trial administrations Peter Drucker says, 

The central fact of industrial economics is not “profit” but “loss’’-—not 
the expectation of ending up with a surplus. ..but the inevitable and 
real risk of ending up with an impoverishing deficit, and the need, 
the absolute need, to avoid this loss by providing against the risks... . 
The economic activity of an industrial economy is not “trade” taking 
place in the almost timeless instant of exchange, but production over 
a very long period. Neither the organization (the human resources) nor 
the capital investment (the material resources) are productive in the 
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“here and now” of the present. It will be years before the organization 
or the investment will begin to produce, and many more years before 
they will have paid for themselves.® 
It is clear that he cannot be talking about construction organiza- 
tions, which have to be productive “here and now.” 

This association between orientation to stability and large-scale 
bureaucratized firms reflects the social requirements of complex 
communications systems between designated officials. Administra- 
tions faced with critical problems of instability and flexibility, 
such as those in the construction industry, will not find it eco- 
nomical to teach clerks rules for channeling communications. For 
it is impossible to hire a clerk on the labor market who will know 
the firm’s communications channels, so clerks have be be kept on 
even when they are not productive.? And it is difficult to specify 
rules for channeling communications in advance when volume, 
product mix, and work-force composition change rapidly, as they 


do in construction. 


The Case of Construction 


The variability of the construction industry, its intimate depend- 
ence on variations in local markets, makes the development of 
bureaucracy uneconomical. Table 3 shows the relationship 
between one type of variability and the employment of clerks. 

Data are for some types of construction firms, for all firms 
in Ohio large enough to have to report to the State Employment 
Office (those normally employing 3 or more persons). In the first 
column the mean size of firms in the branch is reported (computed 
here), and the branches are classified by mean size. In the second 
column is an index of seasonality of employment for the years 


°The New Society, p. 52 (our italics). Veblen said the same thing in a different 
moral vocabulary: “Under the changed circumstance [the replacement of the ‘captain 
of industry’] the spirit of venturesome enterprise is more than likely to foot up as a 
hunting of trouble, and wisdom in business enterprise has more and more settled 
down to the wisdom of ‘watchful waiting.” Doubtless this form of words, ‘watchful 
waiting,’ will have been employed in the first instance to describe the frame of mind 
of a toad who had reached years of discretion. ..but by an easy turn of speech it has 
also been found suitable to describe the safe and sane strategy of that mature order 
of captains of industry who are governed by sound business principles” (Thorstein 
Veblen, The Portable Veblen [New York, 1950], pp. 385-386). 

‘Also the class position of clerks makes it more difficult to hire temporary clerks. 
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Table 3. The relationship between mean size of firm, seasonality of 
employment, and the percentage of the labor force clerks, 
for branches of the construction industry. * 


Index of 


Mean size seasonality % of clerks in 
Type of contractor of firms of employment labor forceft 


(1939) (1926-1936) (1939) 


More than 8 employees per contractor 


Street, road, and sewer 2.2 73 4.8 

Sand, gravel, excavation 9.9 43 7.6 

Ventilating and heating 8.2 29 11.7 
4-8 employees per contractor 

Brick, stone, and cement 5.5 47 ao 

General contracting 6.9 43 5.2 

Sheet metal and roofing 4.9 29 11.7 

Plumbing 5.1 20 10.9 

Electrical 6.3 13 12.5 
Less than 4 employees per contractor 

Painting and decorating 25 59 3.9 


*Taken from Viva Boothe and Sam Arnold, Seasonal Employment in Ohio (Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1944), Table 19, pp. 82-87. Plasterers are omitted from this 
table, because the number employed was not large enough to give a reliable figure on 
seasonality of clerks’ work, the original purpose of the publication. There were less 
than 50 clerks in plastering enterprises in the state. Consequently the needed figure 
was not reported in the source. Plasterers’ employment is very unstable, so the omission 
itself supports the trend. 

tSee footnote 8. 

Excluding sales clerks. 


1926-1936 (computed in the source’). In the last column the 
average proportion of the labor force who were clerks in 1939 
is reported (computed here). 


*The index of seasonality was computed in the source in the following way: The 
monthly index of employment in firms reporting was computed for each year of the 
ten-year period, to the base of the mean employment of that year. Then the ten 
indices (one index for each of the ten years) for each month were arrayed, and the 
median taken. The 12 monthly medians give an over-all picture of seasonality for 
the category for the ten years. Scatter diagrams of these monthly indices, standardized 
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The relationship between the development of clerical statuses 
in administration and the stability of the work flow is clear from 
Table 3. The strength of the relationship within the industry can 
give us confidence in asserting that instability decreases bureaucrat- 
ization. There are only two inversions, and these are of insignificant 
size: sheet metal and roofing should have been less bureaucratized 
than plumbing; and painters should have been less than brick, 
stone, and cement firms. This is a strong support for the hypothesis 
that the lack of bureaucratization in the construction industry is 
due to general instability. 

We do not have space to document adequately the sources of 
variability in the work flow of construction administrations. The 
main elements may be outlined as follows: 

1. Variations in the volume of work and in product mix in 
the course of the business cycle.® 

2. Seasonal variations in both volume and product mix.?® 

3. The limitation of most construction administrations, espe- 
cially in the specialty trades, to a small geographical radius. This 
smaller market magnifies the variability facing particular firms 


for the general level of employment during the year as outlined above, are presented 
in Viva Boothe and Sam Arnold, Seasonal Employment in Ohio (Columbus, 1944), 
Chart 16, pp. 83-86. Graphs of seasonality are presented by drawing lines through 
the median monthly indices. This procedure eliminates between-years (presumably 


cyclical) variations in employment level. 
After this array of 12 monthly indices is found, the index of seasonality reported 


maximum — minimum 
in Table 3 is computed by the formulas —------__—-——— X_ 100, where the 
maximum 


maximum is the largest median monthly index, and minimum the smallest. This 
gives an index ranging from zero (no seasonality) to 100, which would be the result 
of no employment at all in the minimum month. From the scatter diagrams, this 
might result in an under-estimation of the short-time instability only for electrical 
contracting firms. But other evidence indicates that electrical construction firms have 
very stable employment. See W. Haber and H. Levinson, Labor Relations and Pro- 
ductivity in the Building Trades (Ann Arbor, 1956), p. 54. They rank construction 
occupations by percentage working a full year. Electricians work less than proprietors 
but more than any other occupation, including “foremen, all trades.” 

*Miles L. Colean and Robinson Newcomb, Stabilizing Construction (New York, 
1952), pp. 18-20, 49-50 , and Appendix N, pp. 219-242. Also Clarence Long, Building 
Cycles and the Theory of Investment (Princeton, 1940). 

*The data reported from Boothe and Arnold show both great seasonality and 
differential seasonality by trade. Their data show construction to be one of the 
most seasonal industries (op. cit., pp. 23-27). 
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according to well-known statistical principles (individual projects 
can form a large part of a local market).” 

4. The organization of work at a particular site into stages 
(building “from the ground up’), with the resulting variability in 
the productive purpose of any particular site administration.” 


Summary of Empirical Propositions 

It now seems wise to review the argument thus far. We are trying 
to show that the professionalization of the manual work force 
persists partly because it is a cheaper form of administration for 
construction enterprises than the bureaucratic form. 

First we argued that bureaucracy and professionalized work force 
were real alternatives, that: (a) decisions, which in mass production 
were made outside the work milieu and communicated bureau- 
cratically, in construction work were actually part of the crafts- 
man’s culture and socialization, and were made at the level of the 
work crew, (b) the administrative status structure of construction 
showed signs of this difference in the communications structure by 
relative lack of clerks and professionals, and (c) the legitimate com- 
munications in construction (contracts and subcontracts) showed 
the expected differences in content from the orders and advice in 
a bureaucracy. Contracts contained specifications of the goals of 
work and prices; they did not contain the actual directives of work, 
which, it seemed to us, did not have to be there because they were 
already incorporated in the professionalized culture of the workers. 

Secondly we argued that the bureaucratic alternative was too 
expensive and inefficient in construction because such adminis- 
tration requires continuous functioning in organizational statuses. 
But continuous functioning is prevented by the requirement that 
construction administrations adapt to variability in both volume 
and product mix. Using the employment of clerks as an index of 
bureaucratization, a close relation was found between seasonality 
in branches of construction and bureaucratization. This strong 

"Cf. Colean and Newcomb, op. cit., pp. 250-251, for the ecological limitations on 
administrative scope. For data on variations in volume in local areas, see U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Construction during Five Decades (Bulletin no. 1146 [July 1, 
1953}, pp. 22-25. 

“Cf. Gordon W. Bertran and Sherman J. Maisel, Industrial Relations in the 
Construction Industry (Berkeley, 1955), pp. 3-5. 
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relationship was combined with knowledge of the general instabil- 
ity of construction to support the contention that bureaucracy was 
inefficient in construction. 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF MARKETING REFORM 

There is a good deal of careless talk about the bureaucratization 
of construction and the introduction of mass production by oper- 
ative building of tract homes. The central innovation of operative 
building is in the field of marketing and finance rather than in the 
administration of production. The similarity of productive admin- 
istration in operative building and in other large-scale building is 
well summarized by Sherman Maisel: 
Many popular assumptions about subcontracting—that it lowers effi- 
ciency, raises costs, and leads to instability—are contradicted by our 
study in the Bay area of the reasons for subcontracting and its efficiency 
relative to its alternatives. Building appears to be one of the many 
industries where vertical disintegration increases efficiency and lowers 
costs without lessening stability. The fact that most large | operative 
housebuilding] firms have tried integrating various of the processes 
normally subcontracted but have usually returned to subcontracting 
them, is of great importance because it shows that the present preva- 
lence of subcontracting is the result of a policy deliberately adopted by 
builders after testing alternative possibilities. . . . 

rhe logic of trade contracting has developed as follows: (1) Efficiency 
reaches its maximum effectiveness under specialized labor. (2) Special- 
ized labor reaches its maximum effectiveness when applied regularly 
on many units... .(3) The problem of sustaining specialized jobs as well 
as the coordination of the movement of men among them requires 
special supervision, usually performed by trade contractors... . 

Given a need for specialized mechanisms, the builder gains greater 
flexibility and a decrease in the problems of supervision through 


subcontracting.!8 


The central limitation on supervision is the increase in overhead 
when mediated communication is introduced. “A disproportionate 
increase takes place [in overhead in the largest construction firms] 
because production has spread beyond the area of simple visual 
control by the owner or owners [of the firm].’"™* 


Housebuilding in Transition (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1953), pp. 231-232. 


‘Ibid., p. 102. 
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In fact, the characteristic of mass production administration, 
increasing specialization of tools and other facilities at a planned 
work place, does not take place with increasing size. Most machin- 
ery added in large firms consists of hand power tools and materials- 
handling machinery.*® 

The low development of distinctively bureaucratic production- 
control mechanisms, such as cost accounting, detailed scheduling, 
regularized reporting of work progress, and standardized inspec- 
tion of specific operations, is outlined by Maisel.’® What happens 
instead of centralized planning and bureaucratic control of work 
is an increase in the fineness of stages on which crews of workers 
are put. This results in the development of more efficient, but still 
quite diversified, skills. And most important, these skills still form 
a component of a labor market rather than an organizational status 
system. 

Operative decisions are still very important at the work level, 
rather than being concentrated in production engineering and cost- 
accounting departments. Modification of tools for special purposes 
is done by workers (e.g., the making of templates which provide 
guides for standardized cutting operations, or the construction of 
special scaffolds for the crew.) There is no large element in the 
administration with the specialized task of planning technological 
innovation in the work process. And stable communications 
between work crews and decision centers are poorly developed. 

The central consideration is that variability of work load for the 
administration is not very much reduced, if at all, by operative 
building. And it is not necessarily economical to take advantage 
of what reduction there is, when the subcontracting system and 
structured labor market are already in existence. 

What is changed, what makes the economies possible, is the place 
of the goal-setting function. The productive goals in the past were 
set by clients with architectural advice, who quite naturally did 
not set goals in such a way as to maximize productive efficiency. In 
operative building productive goals are set autonomously by the 
administration. This means that they can choose, among the 
products they might produce, those which are technically easier. 
The main reduction of costs, of course, comes from the planning 


*1bid., p. 103. pp. 123-130. 
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of the construction site so as to minimize transportation and set-up 
costs. Sites next to each other minimize costs of moving men, 
materials, and equipment to the site. Warehousing of materials can 
be planned to fit the individual site, rather than burdening 
builders’ supply places. Uniformity of design reduces the complex- 
ity of materials distribution, reduces design costs, and so forth. 

The main innovation, then, is the planning of the product for 
ease of production, rather than in the planning of the productive 
process. This is the introduction of the conceptions of Eli Whitney 
on standardized parts into construction, rather than of Henry 
Ford's innovation of standardized tasks. 


RATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND BUREAUCRACY 

Since Weber, there has been a tendency to regard rational 
administration as identical with bureaucratic administration. This 
tendency has been especially strong among sociologists. We have 
chosen to define bureaucracy as a special type of rational admin- 
istration and to discuss the social sources of an alternative method 
of institutionalizing rationality, namely, professionalization. 

The central point of this analysis is that the components of 
Weber’s ideal type do not form an inherently connected set of 
variables. Some of the components of the ideal type are relatively 
uncorrelated with others, while some are highly correlated. 

We have called craft production unbureaucratized, although 
it does involve “the principle of fixed and official jurisdictional 
areas, which are generally ordered by rules.’""* The rules in this 
case are to be found in the jurisdictional provisions of trade unions, 
in the introductory sections of collective contracts, and in state 
licensing laws for contractors. The duties in construction are “‘dis- 
tributed in a fixed way as official duties”!* through legally binding 
contracts. “The authority to give the commands required for the 
discharge of these duties is distributed in a stable way.”® The 
sanctions, especially firing, are stably allocated to contractors and 
subcontractors on the particular project. 

The principal difference comes in the criterion: “Methodical 
provision is made for the regular and continuous fulfillment of 


“Max Weber, op. cit., p. 196. 8] bid. 
bid. 
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these duties and for the execution of the corresponding rights.”’*° 


It is not the rules governing jurisdiction and authority which we 
take to be characteristic of bureaucracy, but the regularity and 
continuity of work and status within an administrative system. We 
have shown that regularity and continuity are in fact correlated 
with our operational criterion of bureaucratization, the proportion 
of clerks among administrators. 

Secondly, we have argued that “the principles of office hierarchy 

..in which there is supervision of the lower officer by the higher 
ones,”*! is dependent on stable communications structures, pro- 
vided we differentiate geal setting from supervision. In construc- 
tion there is no possibility of “appealing the decision of a lower 
office [subcontractor] to its higher authority [the general contractor 
or client].”*? The goals of subcontractors are set by “higher author- 
ities.” But their work is not supervised, nor are their decisions 
appealable. Office hierarchy in the command-advice sense, then, 
is correlated with regularity and continuity in official statuses. 
Goal-setting arrangements can be changed drastically (e.g., from 
the client to the operative building corporation) without changing 
the administration of work in a bureaucratic direction. 

The other main criterion Weber proposes concerns the stable 
structuring of communication (files), which we have taken as the 
empirical indicator of stable, rule-governed communication chan- 
nels among official statuses. 

These last three elements of Weber’s ideal type (continuity, 
hierarchy, and files), then, are functionally interrelated; they are 
found together in mass-production administration but are absent 
in construction administration. But the first three elements (stable 
jurisdictions, official duties, and authority) are found in both con- 
struction and mass production, so they cannot be highly correlated 
with the elements of continuity, hierarchy, and files. 

Weber draws from his ideal type certain implications concerning 
the position of the official. Some of these are derived from distinc- 
tive characteristics of bureaucracy as we have defined it, and some 
are derived from general requirements of rationality. Characteris- 

(our italics). “Ibid., p. 197. 

=Tbid. 
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tics common to bureaucracies and nonbureaucratic rational admin- 
istrations include: 

1. Positions in the organization are separated from the house- 
hold. Positions in construction as workers, foremen, and entre- 
preneurs involve the separation of work from home life, firm 
accounts from household accounts, firm and trade promotions from 
family ties.*% 

2. Rational administration requires the allocation of work to 
those who are competent. This often involves hiring on the basis 
of formal training, certification, and examination. Not only civil 
servants, but also craftsmen, and private legal and medical practi- 
tioners, have to pass examinations or possess certificates of formal 
training. The main difference is that professional examinations 
allocate work throughout a labor market, while civil service exam- 
inations recruit only to organizational statuses. 

3. To a large extent pecuniary compensation, regulated by the 
status of the worker, characterizes rational administration, as well 
as bureaucracy. At least, wage rates for each occupational status in 
construction are negotiated. 

A characteristic of bureaucratic officials not found in construc- 
tion is permanent appointment. Authorities on a construction 
project are appointed by subcontracts only for the duration of the 
project. The basis of responsibility for leadership duties is the 
contract for specific work (and the contractors’ reputations) rather 
than generalized loyalty to the administration. Payment to author- 
ities is not salary determined by the status of the official but pay- 
ment for performance set by competitive bidding. Finally the 
career of the worker in construction is structured not by adminis- 
trative regulation but by status in a structured labor market. These 
differences also distinguish private professional practice from 
bureaucratic administration. 

We would construct an ideal type of functionally interrelated 
characteristics of bureaucracy as follows: The defining criterion 

**Not that being a contractor’s son doesn’t give a competitive advantage; it is only 
that positions are not inherited, but awarded on a competitive basis. A contractor's 


son still has to meet occupational standards. On the advantage of sons of Hand- 
werker in various trades in Germany, see Heinz Lamprecht, Uber die soziale Her- 


kunft der Handwerker, Soziale Welt, 3 (Oct., 1951), 42, 52. 
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would be stable, rule-ordered communications channels from 
and to continuously occupied statuses. This criterion implies: (1) 
development of files and employment of clerks, (2) hierarchical 
command-advice authority structures, and (3) career commitment 
to an organizational rather than a labor market or occupational 
status system. 

Bureaucracy thus defined is a subtype of rational administration. 
Rational administration requires the government of work activity 
by economic and technical standards and hence requires: 

1. Differentiation of the work role from home life (and other 
deep interpersonal commitments). 

2. The organization of work statuses into some sort of career, in 
which future rights and duties depend on present performance 
according to specified standards. 

3. A stable allocation of work to persons formally identified as 
able and willing to work and subject to discipline by understood 
work standards, and payment by the administration only when such 
workers are “productive.” 

4. A stable legitimate way of communicating at least the goals 
to be reached by subordinates and of seeing that these goals are 
accomplished. 

This means that we take Weber’s observations on the “Pre- 
suppositions and Causes of Bureaucracy’’** to be mainly about the 
presuppositions and causes of any kind of rational administration. 
The presuppositions of bureaucracy are conditions facilitating 
continuous operation of an organizational status system, either 
continuity of work load and returns or institutionalized legitimacy 
of the status system itself (e.g., the military). 

Continuity in status in a labor market, instead of an organiza- 
tion, we take to be the defining characteristic of professional insti- 
tutions. Both the traditional professions and crafts in construction 
have professional institutions in this sense. These are characterized 
by (roughly) occupationally homogeneous organizations seeking 
control of the rights and duties associated with doing work within 
a defined jurisdiction. By this control they assure competence 
discipline. Both professions and crafts, then, guarantee labor 


*Op. cit., pp. 204-209. 
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market rights and enforce labor market duties which make up a 


professional status. 


CONCLUSION 


Concepts in organizational theory, such as bureaucracy, tend to 
take on a nebulous character because research in this area has con- 
sisted largely of case studies of particular organizations. An indus- 
trial firm engaged in mass production may certainly be bureau- 
cratic, but not all the characteristics of the organization are dis- 
tinctive of bureaucracy. Case studies cannot, ordinarily, sort out 
the inherent from the ephemeral connections among organiza- 
tional characteristics. Systematic comparisons of different types of 
organizations, which we have attempted here, can refine our con- 
ceptual apparatus by defining complex concepts comprised of 
elements that hang together empirically. 

The concept of bureaucracy developed here is not merely a 
descriptive one; it contains propositions about the connection 
between its elements. Such a concept can be refined either by 
proving new elements to be necessarily connected to those already 
incorporated or by disproving the hypothesized connection 
between elements. Similar definition is needed for other complex 
concepts in the social sciences: the city, sovereignty, the firm. 

A definition of the firm, for example, should include those 
characteristics inevitably found in social units producing goods 
for markets. Such a definition of the firm would be not merely a 
category to put concrete organizations into, but a set of proposi- 
tions about the relations between markets and social groups. Such 
propositional definitions can be best derived from the systematic 
comparative study of organizations. 


Richard L. Simpson 


Vertical and Horizontal Commu- 


nication in Formal Organizations 


Traditional theory holds that communication in organizations 
should, and does, move vertically throughout the hierarchy, rather than 
cutting across the lines of authority. In order to test this assumption, 
interviews were carried out among supervisors in a textile mill. Com- 
munication among first-line foremen was found to be mainly horizon- 
tal. A critical variable in the direction of communication ts appar- 
ently the degree of mechanization of the work process. Some conflicting 
research findings are discussed, and the author concludes with the 
hypothesis that mechanization reduces the need for close supervision 
and vertical communication since the machines instead of the foreman 
set the work pace of subordinates. 

Richard L. Simpson is assistant professor of sociology and research 
associate in the Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 


North Carolina. 


WRITINGS on formal organization have stressed communication 
up and down the line of authority. Instructions move down, 
information moves up. When two men on the same level com- 
municate, they are supposed to do it indirectly. If Supervisor A 

*Revision of a paper presented to the American Sociological Society, Seattle, 
August 28, 1958. The data used here were gathered for a doctoral dissertation, “A 
Study of Supervisory Reorganization in a Factory Production Department” (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1956), under the direction of E. William Noland, to whom 
the author is indebted as well as to Jack L. Dyer and Ida Harper Simpson for 
helpful suggestions and criticisms. 
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must communicate with Supervisor B, the communication goes up 
one chain from A, then down another to B, with their common 
superior linking the two chains at the top. According to this view, 
there is little direct communication between equals, except small 
talk which is not related directly to work problems. 

This process is admittedly cumbersome, but advantages are 
claimed for it. As Miller and Form explain: 
Although communication between departments on the same level 
occurs, theoretically it is not supposed to be direct. Reports, desires for 
services, or criticisms that one department has of another are supposed 
to be sent up the line until they reach an executive who heads the 
organizations involved. They are then held, revised, or sent directly 
down the line to the appropriate officials and departments. The reason 
for this circuitous route is to inform higher officials of things occurring 
below them.? 


From the literature, one infers that most communications not 
only should be, but are, vertical rather than horizontal,* but this 
appears to have been assumed, not demonstrated. If we examine 
the forerunners of modern writings on industry and bureaucracy, it 
is easy to see how such a belief has arisen. Among the main fore- 
runners are Weber’s work on bureaucracy* and writings on military 
organization, public administration, and personnel management.® 
These sources embody much the same viewpoint in that they are 
concerned with control, accountability, and authority. Bureauc- 
racy, to them, is efficient because it specifies who is responsible to 
whom, for precisely what activities. From this implicit perspective 


it is easy to assume that the great advantage of bureaucracy—and 
the great desideratum in managing one—is the centralization of 


control so that those on top know exactly what is going on beneath 


*Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form, Industrial Sociology (New York, 1950), 
p. 158. 

Ibid. See also Burleigh B. Gardner and David G. Moore, Human Relations in 
Industry (Chicago, 1950), p. 43; and Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the 
Social Order (New York, 1951), p. 94. 

‘See Max Weber, “Bureaucracy,” in From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, tr. by 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New York, 1946). 

*For examples of traditional thinking about line organization from these fields, 
see John Robert Beishline, Military Management for National Defense (New York, 
1950); Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” in Luther Gulick and 
L. Urwick, eds., Papers in the Science of Administration (New York, 1937); and Wal- 
ter Dill Scott and Robert C. Clothier, Personnel Management (New York, 1926). 
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them. This control is best achieved, it might seem, if everyone 
adheres strictly to the chain of command. It is understandable if 
writers steeped in this orientation adopt it as their own and assume 
further that what ought to be, is. 

In this paper we shall explore this assumption. The procedure 
followed will be, first, to test the hypothesis that work-related com- 
munications between officials are more often vertical than hori- 
zontal; second, to venture an explanation of the results of the test; 
and, third, to resolve a seeming contradiction in recent research on 
industrial communications, proposing a new hypothesis concerning 
mechanization and automation as determinants of supervisory 
communication patterns. 

RESEARCH SETTING 

Interviews were conducted with supervisors in the spinning 
department of a synthetic textile mill. Spinning was one of three 
production departments in the mill: chemical, spinning, and 
textile. The chemical department prepared a liquid which passed 
through jets, cooled into solid thread, and finally wound onto 
whirling bobbins in the spinning department. The spinning 
department's job was to remove these yarn-filled bobbins from 
the machines, replace the full bobbins with empty ones, inspect the 
yarn for defects, and transport the full bobbins to the textile 
department for final touches. 

The supervisors who were studied are listed below, with a 
description of their responsibilities. Each position is designated 
by a letter corresponding to its level in the hierarchy. The plant 
operated continuously, with three shifts working each day, so that 
some positions were occupied by more than one man, one for each 
shift. A chain-of-command chart of spinning supervisors is shown 
in Figure 1. 

Positions and Duties in the Spinning Department 


Level A 

A. General foreman, in charge of the spinning department. Each day 
he posted brief written instructions covering the work of the entire 
department. In addition, he was the immediate superior of B-1, B-2, 
and C-5—the man to whom they felt responsible and to whom they 
came if they needed authoritative advice. A worked the day shift only, 
Monday through Friday. 


I 
I 
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Level A A 
Level B 
Level C C-1 C2 C-4 
Filament Bobbin Yarn Start-up 
room stores examination crew 


Figure 1. Organization chart of spinning department supervisors. 


Level B 

B-1. Shift foreman, in charge of the filament room, where bobbins 
filled with yarn were removed from the machines and replaced with 
empty bobbins. Under his direct command were two first-line super- 
visors in the filament room, C-1 and C-2. Position B-1 was occupied 
by four men, one for each shift. The shifts rotated on a schedule so 
that during a 24-day period each group of shift workers worked six 
days in the daytime, then six days in the evening, then six days on the 
graveyard shift, then were off duty six days. 

B-2. Yarn examination and bobbin stores supervisor. In salary clas- 
sification, B—2 was one level below B-1, but in the hierarchy of com- 
mand he was of the same rank, intermediate between the general fore- 
man and the first-line supervisors. Under his direct supervision were 
C-3, foreman in: charge of bobbin stores, and C-4, foreman in charge 
of yarn examination. B-2 worked the daylight hours only, Monday 
through Friday. Ar the close of each day he left written instructions for 
the night shifts. 

Level C 

C-1 and C-2. Filament foremen. These were first-line supervisors, 
each supervising the work of about 20 women in the filament room. 
Their immediate superior was B—1. They were shift workers; therefore 
there were four men holding each position, one on each shift. 

C-3. Bobbin stores foreman. This first-line supervisor was in charge 
of the group which maintained a supply of bobbins in good condition 
and sent bobbins to the filament room as needed. There was one fore- 
man per shift, four in all. The immediate supervisor for C-3 was B-2. 

C4. Yarn examination foreman. This first-line foreman supervised 
the women who examined yarn for quality as it passed from the fila- 
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ment room to the textile department. There was one C-4 per shift. 
The immediate superior for C-4 was B-2. 

C-5. Start-up crew foreman. C-5 supervised eight men who shut 
down and started the filament machines whenever a change was made 
in the type of yarn being produced. These machine changes were always 
made in the daytime; therefore C—5 worked the daylight hours only, 
Monday through Friday, and was responsible directly to A. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 
Each supervisor was asked how many work-related contacts he 
had with every other supervisor. The question was: “About how 


often do you talk with ———— on business? Don’t include times 
when you just say hello or pass the time of day; just the contacts 
needed to get your work done....What kinds of things do you 


talk about with him?” Shift workers were told that the question 
referred only to times when they were on the daylight shift, so as 
to equalize the times available for contacts between all positions. 
All interviewing was done in the daytime. If the answer given 
was indefinite, such as “often” or “hardly ever,” the interviewee 
was asked to estimate a specific number for his average daily or 
weekly contacts. In this way information was obtained on the 
frequency and purpose of contacts between every pair of 
supervisors. 
FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 

Table 1 shows the numbers of vertical and horizontal work- 
related contacts of each supervisor, the proportion of these contacts 
which were vertical, and the “expected” proportion which would 
have been vertical if each man had distributed his contacts equally 
among the other men. Our hypothesis that communication 
between officials is more often vertical than horizontal cannot 
be rejected; but neither can it be accepted without qualification. 

The contacts of the three men at the higher leveis—A, B-1, and 
B-2—were overwhelmingly vertical; but they could hardly have 
been otherwise. A, being the only man at his level, could not 
possibly have any horizontal contacts.* B-1 and B-2 could com- 

*He had horizontal contacts with the chemical and textile department general 


foremen, but this analysis concerns only within-department contacts. Our impression 
is that most cross-department contacts at all levels were horizontal. In addition, A 
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Table 7. Estimated contact frequencies of 


spinning department supervisors. * 


Total Vertical Horizontal Proportion Expected 


Position contacts contacts contacts of contacts proportion 

per week per week perweek vertical verticalT 
A 12.8 12.8 0 1.000 1.000 
B-1 40.0 37.0 3.0 925 857 
B-2 22.0 19.0 3.0 .864 .857 
C-1 30.5 10.0 22.5 .330 .429 
C-2 32.6 11.1 21.5 341 .429 
C-3 27.6 15.6 12.0 565 .429 
C-4 20.6 8.6 12.0 417 .429 
C-5 12.5 3.0 9.5 .240 .429 
Total 198.6 117.1 81.5 .590 .607 


*Estimated contact frequencies for each pair of supervisors were obtained by 
averaging the estimates made by each man; i.e., by adding the two men’s estimates 
and dividing by two. The estimates of the two men in each reciprocal relationship 
were in most cases slightly discrepant, but no man in any pair claimed more than twice 
as many contacts between the two as the other claimed. In the case of “‘shift’’ positions 
occupied by more than one man, the different men’s estimates were substantially 
alike; therefore the figures are felt to be reasonably accurate, though not precise. 

?Based on the expectation that every supervisor will communicate an equal amount 


and divide his communication equally among all other supervisors. 


municate horizontally only with each other, but could commu- 
nicate downward with several foremen and upward with A. They 
seldom had to communicate with each other, since the work 
relations between their sections were co-ordinated mainly through 
horizontal contacts between their subordinates, as we shall see later. 

On the C foreman level most contacts were horizontal except 
those of C-3, the bobbin stores foreman. Three of these five fore- 
men—C-1, C-2, and C-5—had markedly fewer vertical and more 
horizontal contacts than would have occurred on the chance 
expectation that every man communicates equally with every 
other man. The contacts of C-4 were mainly horizontal, in about 
the same proportion as would be expected on the basis of chance. 
(Our calculation of expected ratio of vertical to total contacts is 


had vertical contacts with his superior as did all men at level C with the operatives 
they supervised. 
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based on a purely statistical notion of probability and has no 
necessary relation to the logic of administration. Empirically, no 
one would really expect to find all supervisors communicating 
equally often with all other supervisors.) 

The preponderance of horizontal communications reported by 
four of the five first-line foremen (level C) is understandable if 
we examine the content of the communications they reported. Very 
few communications involved the issuing of commands or the 
reporting of results—the standard types of vertical communica- 
tions. Most contacts of men at level C involved either (1) joint 
problem solving or (2) co-ordination of work flow between sections. 
These were mainly horizontal communications. 

Joint problem-solving communication was described by C-l, a 
filament foreman, in explaining his contacts with C-2, the other 
filament foreman: 

We get together on a lot of problems. If a machine is acting up, or labor 
is short and we have to make sure all the machines are properly covered, 
we talk things over. Things are coming up all the time that we have to 
work out together. 

It is noteworthy that they worked out these problems without 
consulting or informing their superior. 

Co-ordination of work flow between sections often required 
horizontal contacts. The yarn examination foreman (C-4) might 
notify a filament foreman (C-1 or C-2) that he was about to run out 
of yarn for examination. A filament foreman might ask the bobbin 
stores foreman (C-3) when he could expect to receive a supply of 
cleaned bobbins. The start-up crew foreman (C-5) and a filament 
foreman might discuss the next start-up of a filament-spinning 
machine. 

Thus contacts of men at the upper levels were mainly vertical, 
while contacts of men at the lower level were mainly horizontal. 
There remains one exception. C-3, a first-line supervisor, had more 
vertical than horizontal contacts. Apparently this was because of 
his position in the work flow. The bobbin stores section of C-3 
was often under pressure to furnish bobbins to the filament-spin- 
ning section, but C-3 could not control the number of bobbins he 
received from the textile department for cleaning. Therefore, 
bobbin stores at times became a bottleneck. When this happened, 
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C-3 sought help from his superior, B-2, who could contact the 
textile department and try to speed up the flow of bobbins. Prob- 
lems requiring the attention of B-2 rarely arose in yarn examina- 
tion, the section supervised by his other subordinate, C-4. The flow 
of work into yarn examination was set by filament spinning alone 
and was fairly steady, unlike the flow of work into bobbin stores, 
which was irregular and required co-ordination with both the 
textile department and the filament-spinning section. For these 
reasons B-2 had more downward contacts with one of his subordi- 
nates than with the other, and C-3 had more upward contacts than 
anyone else on his level. 


DISCUSSION 


Our thesis has been that writers on formal organization have 
overemphasized vertical communication, in which instructions 
are given and reports are made, while underemphasizing horizontal 
communication, in which problems are ironed out and work-flow 
processes are co-ordinated. In the case we have described, com- 
munications of first-line foremen were mainly horizontal because 
of the mechanized nature of the work. In the spinning department, 
few instructions were necessary. Each day the general foreman (A) 
wrote instructions for the entire supervisory force. These instruc- 
tions actually consisted of information, stating which machines 
were to produce what kinds of yarn. This brief information told 
each filament foreman and the start-up crew foreman what to do 
for the whole day. Beyond that, instructions were seldom needed. 
The machines set the pace in filament spinning and yarn examina- 
tion. Only in bobbin stores, where the work depended on co-ordi- 
nation with another department, were frequent contacts between 
the foreman and his superior crucial. 

This case helps to clear up an apparent contradiction between 
recent findings by Blau? and Faunce.* Blau states that in assembly- 

"Peter M. Blau, Formal Organization: Dimensions of Analysis, American Journal 
of Sociology, 62 (July, 1957), 58-59. 

‘William A. Faunce, Automation in the Automobile Industry, American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 23 (1958), 401-407. William H. Form, in discussion from the floor at the 
convention where an earlier version of this paper was presented, pointed out the 


relevance of Faunce’s study. His comments led us to revise our original conclusions, 
but he is in no sense to be held responsible for our analysis. 
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line work, in contrast to relatively unmechanized work, the 
machine sets the pace so that the foreman’s command function is 
minimized and he becomes primarily an expediter *nu joint 
problem solver. This situation parallels the one observed in the 
spinning department. Faunce, on the other hand, finds that in 
highly automated automobile factories there is more direct super- 
vision than in nonautomated (but assembly-line) auto factories. 
Thus an increase in mechanization results in less supervision 
according to Blau, but in more supervision according to Faunce. 

That the contradiction is more apparent than real becomes 
evident if we examine the data adduced by Blau, Faunce, and the 
present writer carefully. Blau and the author find that when there 
is extensive mechanization, such as that in a traditional auto 
assembly line or a modern synthetic textile mill, the machine sets 
the pace so that the need for direct supervision is at a minimum. 
Faunce is not denying this; he is actually discussing something 
different. He finds that automation—i.e., mechanization beyond 
the degree found in the traditional assembly line—increases the 
frequency and seriousness of machine breakdowns, since the 
machines are more complex and more interdependent than in old- 
style assembly-line plants. The machine breakdowns require ver- 
tical supervisory communication. Since Blau and Faunce are deal- 
ing with different degrees of mechanization, it is not surprising 
that they find different supervisory patterns in their different indus- 
trial settings. 

This discussion suggests the following hypothesis: Mechani- 
zation reduces the need for close supervision (vertical communica- 
tion), since instead of the foreman the machines set the work pace 
of his subordinates; but automation (i.e., extreme mechanization) 
increases the need for vertical communication, to deal with the 
frequent and serious machine breakdowns. This hypothesis might 
be stated as a typology: (a) low mechanization, high vertical com- 
munication rate; (b) medium mechanization (e.g., the traditional 
assembly line or the spinning department described above), low 
vertical communication; (c) high mechanization (i.e., automation), 
high vertical communication. Comparative research would be 
needed to test the validity of this typology and discover the precise 
conditions under which it holds. 


Abraham 7. Simon 


Social Structure of Clinics 


and Patient Improvement 


This study concerns the problem of specialization and the diviston 
of work in the context of clinical care for the chronically ill. Existing 
clinic organization ts one of “multiple specialization,” in which each 
patient may be referred to a variety of specialists in several clinics. An 
alternative structure is the “comprehensive clinic,” where all medical 
care is centered in a single clinic under one staff. In order to test the 
relative effectiveness of these two systems, an experimental group of 
“comprehensive clinic” cases was established and compared in terms of 
patient improvement with a control group treated by a number of 
specialists. The study revealed that the null hypothesis of independence 
between patient improvement and type of clinic organization could be 
rejected and that the “comprehensive clinic” was positively associated 
with patient improvement. 

Abraham J. Simon ts assistant professor of social sciences in the 
Department of Psychiatry and Neurology, The Chicago Medical School. 


IN classical organization theory, two bodies of doctrine are con- 
ceptually distinct. One has to do with the division of work into 


*This work has been supported in part by grants from the Mental Health Fund 
of the State of Illinois, USPH 5984—C3, and the Foundation’s Fund for Research in 
Psychiatry. Assistance by way of tabulation and statistical treatment of the data was 
given by Mr. Milton Bienstock, student at the Chicago Medical School. This paper 
was prepared for presentation at the 1958 Meetings of the American Sociological 
Society, Seattle, Washington, and was read on August 27, at the section on medical 
sociology. 
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units, with a possible range from the whole task as one unit to 
any number of subdivisions of the whole into parts, which in 
turn reassemble into the whole. Another has to do with skill, 
knowledge, specialization, technical virtuosity, and efficiency in the 
performance of the unit tasks that have been defined.? The general 
problem of an organization is to determine the division of the work 
into parts and the application of a level of specialization to each 
part in order to achieve the purpose of the organization most 
efficiently.* 

Failure in the efficient performance of the function or purpose 
of any given organization may be viewed as a pathology in the 
organizational process. In business, a crucial pathology would be 
failure to operate at a profit; in industry, failure to produce 
products which meet given specifications; in medicine, failure of 
the patient to get well, or the progressive worsening of his con- 
dition while under care. The pathology may stem from lack of 
knowledge and skill, or it may stem from an invalid division of the 
work into units or a lack of congruence between the units of work 
and the specialized knowledge and skill being related to the unit. 

Most of the data on the structure and pathology of organiza- 
tions stem from studies of political, industrial, or commercial 
organizations. Social scientists, however, have related themselves 
to these data in terms of their theoretical interest in institutions. 
Weber? is prominent for his work on the theory of bureaucratic 
efficiency, and Merton,® Selznick,® and Gouldner’ have investigated 
varieties of bureaucratic dysfunction (pathology). These writers 
focus on the influence of the formal organizational structure on 
the activities of its workers. Thus “red tape” popularly suggests 
inefficiency, and ‘“‘channels’’ may suggest either smoothly efficient 
operations or unproductive labyrinthine meanderings, depending 
on the specific experiences or the value orientation of the inter- 

2]. G. March and H. A. Simon, Organizations (New York, 1958); H. A. Simon, 
D. W. Smithburg, and V. A. Thompson, Public Administration (New York, 1950). 

8L. H. Gulick and L. Urwick, Papers on the Science of Administration (New York, 
1937). 

*M. Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (Oxford, 1947). 

®R. K. Merton, The Unanticipated Consequences of Purposive Social Action, 
American Sociological Review, 1 (1936), 894-904; and Bureaucratic Structure and 
Personality, Social Forces, 18 (1940), 560-568. 


*P. Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley, 1949). 
"A. W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 1954). 
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preter. Merton is concerned with the learning problems of persons 
in organizations, blocks to the acquisition of knowledge and skills, 
and he emphasizes the value of rules as a response to the demand for 
instruction and control; Selznick emphasizes delegation of author- 
ity as a variable making for greater or less efficiency; Gouldner is 
concerned with alterations in the form of the total organization in 
maintaining equilibrium in the face of inefficiency in a sub- 
structure. 

With recent developments in medical sociology, and the interest 
and involvement of social scientists in medical institutions and 
practices, a new area has been provided for testing organization 
theory; namely, the social structure, or the social context within 
which patients are being treated and doctors are working. Is the 
social structure, the formal organization of medical service a 
decisive factor in patient improvement, or is the technical knowl- 
edge, skill, and competence of the practitioner the controlling 
variable? 

Henry,® Stanton and Schwartz,’ Candill,?° Coser,“ Devereux,?* 
and Szurek?® have studied the relationship of the social structures 
of the hospital ward and patient improvement. Henry has con- 
ceptualized two models in terminology different from the standard 
organization theory nomenclature, although parallel meanings can 
be inferred. By “simple subordination” he describes a situation in 
which the patient as a total person is the unit of work, and the 
objective is to allocate the work to as few people as possible, with all 
the work being done by one person or, if this is not possible, con- 
trolled by one person. By “multiple subordination” he refers to a 
situation in which care of a person as a patient is subdivided into 

‘L. J. Henry, Psychiatric Hospital, Psychiatry, 17 (May 1954), 129-152; and Types 
of Institutional Structure, Psychiatry, 20 (Jan. 1947), 47-60. 

*A. H. Stanton and M. S. Schwartz, The Mental Hospital (New York, 1954). 

*W. Candill, F. C. Redlich, H. R. Gilmore, and E. B. Brody, Social Structure and 
Interaction Process on a Psychiatric Ward, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
22 (April 1952), 314-334; and W. Candill, The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small 
Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1958). 

“R. L. Coser, Authority and Decision Making in a Hospital, American Sociological 
Review 23 (1958), 56-63. 

“I. Devereux, Social Structure of the Hospital as a Factor in Total Therapy, 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 19 (1949), 492-500. 


*S. A. Szurek, Dynamics of Staff Interaction in Hospital Psychiatric Treatment 
of Children, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 17 (1947), 652-664. 
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smaller units of work: housing, diet, physical medicine, nursing, 
psychotherapy, recreation, social service, and so forth, with each 
unit the responsibility of a specialist, certified in the expert per- 
formance of the unit task. 

Stanton and Schwartz focus on the task of achieving a consensus 
among workers, whereby the formal multiple subordination of the 
patient is operationally altered to approximate simple subordina- 
tion by reconstructing the whole patient out of his parts and creat- 
ing a unity of understanding and value orientations among the 
specialists through new channels of communication. A hypothesis 
of positive association between simple subordination and patient 
improvement for psychiatric in-patient care is suggested by these 
writers. 

Coser compares work activity in the medical and surgical wards, 
both of which on the hospital chart of organization formally present 
comparable organizational patterns. She finds significant qualita- 
tive differences, which represent alterations (in Gouldner’s sense of 
the organizational structure) in order that the different kinds of 
work that need to be done on these two wards may be efficiently 
performed. The inference may be drawn that if the surgical ward 
were organized and operated like the medical ward, or vice versa, 
patient improvement would decline. 

Devereux goes further to suggest that the psychiatric ward may 
be reorganized into a therapeutic community, patterned after 
cultures in which the mental illnesses of the patients are limited in 
number. This would suggest varieties of social organizations of the 
psychiatric ward, related to varieties of psychiatric disorders, selec- 
tively combined so as to make for maximum patient improvement. 
Szurek’s contribution emphasizes the special bearing in a children’s 
service of all the adult patterns of behavior and reaction to the 
patients in making for a more or less therapeutic effect. 

The care of ambulatory patients has received negligible attention 
from the standpoint of social structure. Parsons'* and Henderson™® 
have defined the doctor-patient relationship as a dyadic social 
system with culturally prescribed roles and a relatively fixed social 


“T. Parsons, Illness and the Role of the Physician: A Sociological Perspective, 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 21 (1951), 452-460. 

*L. J. Henderson, The Physician and the Patient as a Social System, New England 
Journal of Medicine, 212 (1935), 819-823. 
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transactional process appropriate to these roles. Szasz and Hol- 
lender'® have developed three variations of this dyadic system as 
basic model patterns of the relationship: (1) activity-passivity, (2) 
guidance-co-operation, and (3) mutual participation. Any inference 
about an association with patient improvement is denied. Each 
pattern is seen as a characteristic situation and process, whose 
aptness of fit may vary from time to time, from illness to illness and 
from stage to stage of the same illness. All three patterns focus on 
the doctor-patient relationship as one of simple subordination. The 
unit of work is the patient as a whole, and the patient allocates 
responsibility for all the work to his one doctor by virtue of his 
freedom to choose a physician. It is important to note that the 
basic philosophy of medical practice in our culture, by assigning 
the highest priority of value to the doctor-patient relationship and 
the patient’s freedom of choice of his physician, results in this 
type of social organization. Such other therapeutic agents as may 
become involved—consultants, specialists, as well as the ancillary 
people, nurses, occupational or activity therapists, and so forth— 
are recommended by the doctor and subordinated to his control. 
By its practice, therefore, organized medicine in our culture 
implies that a positive association exists between a structure of 
simple subordination and patient improvement. In this paper, 
we are attempting to relate this hypothesis to the clinic system of 
care. 

The social system of the clinic varies considerably from the 
model design of private practice, notwithstanding that both are 
supposed to meet the needs of the ambulatory sick. The clinic 
patient does not see the same doctor from visit to visit. His rela- 
tionship is to an association, the clinic, rather than to the person 
of the doctor in his professional role. This association provides 
medical care at less than the market rate of the community for 
private care. A clinic patient is often medically indigent in that 
he cannot afford private care. In prepaid plans the advance pay- 
ments cover costs; in community-supported clinics care is given 
voluntarily by physicians who donate a block of time once a week 
and regard this clinic service as charity work. When the patient 

*“T. S. Szasz and M. H. Hollender, A Contribution to the Philosophy of Medicine, 


the Basic Models of the Doctor-Patient Relationship, AMA Archives Internal Medi- 


cine, 97 (1956), 585-592. 
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makes a fee payment, it is to the clinic, not to the physician. He 
reaches the doctor through intermediary personnel: administrators, 
secretaries, investigators, and social workers who pass on his finan- 
cial and social eligibility requirements as specified in the clinic 
admission policies. Eligibility for continued care is subject to 
periodic review. The fee per visit may be altered, or waived, or the 
patient may be discharged as financially ineligible for care and 
referred to the private physician of his choice. The economics of the 
clinic system may also be the fixed fee, either on a visit basis or for 
a prepaid unit of time, with total care assured within the limits of 
the clinic resources. A number of combinations of these variables 
is possible. 

Another prevailing difference between clinic and private prac- 
tice is the assumption in the latter of total responsibility for care 
by one physician. Consultant specialists and ancillary personnel 
are then governed by rules of ethical conduct which set up power- 
ful sanctions on the priority of the original doctor-patient relation- 
ship. There are also powerful negative sanctions against the loss of 
control over the patient to any new person entering the system and 
against any attitude, statement, or act which may not be acceptable 
to or may impair confidence in the original doctor. In the clinic 
system, however, the patient may be cared for simultaneously by 
many doctors in many clinics. They operate then as peers, each 
functioning autonomously, with a continual process of interreferral 
among all the clinics, and treatment being given by different doc- 
tors from visit to visit in the same clinic. Each physician is free to 
see each patient as often as he wishes, aad as often as the patient 
wishes to come. Each clinic is limited to a particular medical 
specialty and is staffed by specialists. As the volume of service 
increases, the units of work may be subdivided so that there are not 
only specialty clinics but also subspecialty clinics. It would seem, 
therefore, that the prevailing social organization of the clinic is that 
of multiple subordination. As more and more people secure 
medical care through the clinic system by extension of community- 
sponsored service, group practice, and prepaid plans, the relation- 
ship of the social structure of clinics to patient improvement will 
begin to acquire social importance. 

It is hypothesized that the clinic with an organization evidencing 
a high degree of multiple subordination is pathological in Merton’s 
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sense of the term, or iatrogenic in the language of medicine, since 
it promotes illness and that the intent in developing many special- 
ized clinics to provide more expert care of specific illnesses, which 
is presumably to accelerate improvement, is not always borne out 
by experience. This hypothesis was formulated from the findings of 
a study by Garner™ of two hundred chronically ill patients who 
had been attending clinics of the Samuel A. Goldsmith Dispensary 
of the Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago, without improvement for over 
two years. These cases were found to cluster primarily in five 
clinics: medicine, gastrointestinal, arthritis, metabolism, and car- 
diac. They had maintained a minimum average doctor contact of 
once a month within these five clinics for the two years but reported 
their condition as unimproved or worse. They had also had many 
contacts in other clinics. The amount of claimed illness and pain, 
however, was distinctly greater than appeared justified to the 
physicians from the diagnosed amount of physical disease. It was 
believed that the ready availability of many doctors in many clinics 
encouraged chronicity, psychosocial dependency, and the second- 
ary gains of the sick role. The possible number of clinics to which 
these patients could have been referred may be inferred from a 
total listing of the twenty-two other clinics in this dispensary.’* In 
addition to the scheduled clinic appointments, patients were also 
able to come without appointment for medical attention in the 
emergency room, where they were seen by one of the house staff. 

A comprehensive medical-psychiatry clinic was established in 
September 1956, to which any of the five clinics could transfer such 
patients. Staffed by an internist, psychiatrist, psychologist, and 
social worker, it centered all medical care formerly given in the five 
clinics in the one staff; the further use of the five clinics for any 
one patient was controlled by the internist. The other twenty-two 
clinics which the patient may have been attending, and the emer- 
gency room, remained uncontrolled and functioned as before. This 
substituted a partial system of simple subordination in place of the 
former multiple subordination of the patient. 

*H. Garner, J. McAllister, and A. Fein, A Study of Chroniciiy in Medical Clinics, 
Mental Hygiene, 41 (Jan. 1957), 94-98. 

Allergy, chest, chiropody, dental, dermatology, ear, nose, and throat, genito- 
urinary, glaucoma, gynecology, hematology, neurology, neurosurgery, obstetrics, 


opthalmology, oral surgery, orthodontia, orthopedics, peripheral vascular, proctol- 
ogy, psychiatry, surgery, tumor. 
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While a follow-up study of the first 132 cases so managed for 
one year showed a substantial decline in clinic visits over the 
previous year, the significance of this difference could not be eval- 
uated except on the assumption that these cases would have con- 
tinued an uninterrupted course at the same or at an increased 
rate.’® 

Accordingly, a central group of 59 cases was identified between 
May and July 1957. They would normally have been referred to 
the comprehensive clinic but were instead kept within the conven- 
tional clinic system. In July 1958 this control group was matched 
for age, sex, and ethnic background with 86 comprehensive clinic 
cases from a total pool of about five hundred. They were also 
automatically matched for socioeconomic class in that they were 
all indigent patients, most of them dependent on social security or 
public assistance. 


Table 7. Condition* of the two groups after one year. 


Type of clinic care Worse Unchanged Improved Total 


Comprehensive clinic 


patients 5 3% 13 9% 68 47% 86 59% 
Control patients 15 11% 3121% 13 9% 59 41% 
Total 20 14% 44 30% 81 56% 145 100% 


Chi-square = 46.53; P < .001. 

*Operational definitions: 

1. Worse: Number of visits increased by one third or more, and medical notes 
indicate no improvement. Death or institutionalization of the patient in a nursing home 
or home for the aged is classified as worse, irrespective of the visit count. 

2. Unchanged: Number of visits varied within plus or minus one third, and medical 
notes indicate no improvement. 

3. Improved: Number of visits decreased by one third or more, and medical notes 


indicate improvement. 

The experience of the comprehensive medical service as com- 
pared to the five clinics is represented in Table 1, which makes it 
possible to reject the null hypothesis of independence at the .001 
level. 

%H. Garner, A. J. Simon, and M. Handelman, Management of Chronic Dependen- 
cy in Out-Patient Clinics by a Comprehensive Medical—Psychiatry Service, Journal 
of the American Geriatrics Society, 6 (1958), 623-631. 
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That so significant a difference developed between the two 
groups is to be expected inasmuch as it was the intent of the com- 
prehensive clinic staff to deny them the social role of illness, to 
reduce their visits to the degree compatible with good physical 
medical care, and to divert their interests into more socially 
adaptive alternatives than visiting clinics as social and psycholog- 
ical rehabilitative measures. This dramatic improvement in terms 
of reduction of frequency of visits resulted from the change in 
management without deterioration in their physical condition. 
Another test of improvement would seem to be whether these 
patients shifted their interest toward increasing attendance in the 
other clinics, to which they had access uncontrolled by the com- 
prehensive clinic staff, or to emergency calls on the house doctor, 
where they experienced no limitations of any type. This data is 
represented in the second table. 


Table 2. Attendance of the two groups in other clinics. 


Type of clinic care Worse Unchanged Improved Total 


Comprehensive clinic 


patients 23 16% 29 20% 34 23% 86 59% 
Control patients 26 18% 1913% 1410% 59 41% 
Total 49 34% 48 33% 48 33% 145 100% 


Chi-square = 14.88; P < .001. 


A reduction in the chi-square is noted, but not enough to affect 
the positive association. The null hypothesis of independence may 
again be rejected. Patients in the comprehensive clinic got better 
and reduced their visits to uncontrolled clinics. 

An integration of the total health picture of these groups in a 
total estimate of patient condition after one year produced the 
data in the third table. 

Integrating the total picture of status after one year of care serves 
to lower further the chi-square, but not so far as to reduce the dif- 
ference to below acceptable significance. With probability limits 
between .01 and .001, we may continue to reject the null hypothesis 
of independence. 
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Table 3. Total health status of the two groups. 


Type of clinic care Worse Unchanged Improved Total 


Comprehensive clinic 


patients 7 4% 2719% 5236% 86 59% 
Control patients 23 16% 2114% 15 11% 59 41% 
Total 30 20% 48 33% 67 47% 145 100% 
Chi-square = 12.06; .01 < P > .001. 
SUMMARY 


The establishment of a comprehensive medical service made it 
possible to set up an experimental design to test the hypothesis 
that, in the out-patient clinic treatment of the chronically ill 
patient with psychosocial dependency, a shift in the organization of 
the clinic to emphasize a more holistic approach to the patient, and 
to reduce the degree of specialization in treatment of the patient’s 
various ailments with emphasis on psychosocial readjustment, 
would be positively associated with patient improvement. 

The comprehensive medical clinic represents such an alteration 
in social structure of the clinic organization. It constitutes an 
approach to a more simple subordinate structure in that all medical 
care is centralized in one unit with consultant and ancillary services 
subject to control. The clinic system otherwise tends to become 
one of multiple subordination in that the patient may be seen by 
many doctors in the same or in different clinics. 

The comparison of a group of patients cared for in a comprehen- 
sive medical clinic with a matched control group which remained 
in the prevailing clinic system after one year permits us to reject the 
null hypothesis of independence. We may therefore claim that the 
comprehensive clinic system represents the treatment of choice 
for the type of patient described here. The factors involved in this 
change, the differences in the treatment contents, the attitudes of 
the patients, the role of the physicians, the interpersonal trans- 
actions between patients and personnel, in other words, the sig- 
nificant psychodynamic differences within the two structures, 
involve an exploration of case data outside the purview of this 


paper. 


James T. C. Liu 


Eleventh-Century 
Chinese Bureaucrats: Some 
Historical Classifications 


and Behavioral Types 


How to classify bureaucrats or administrators is a common concern 
today in political science, administrative science, and sociology. The 
author reports here his studies of this problem in the comparative 
historical context of eleventh-century bureaucracy in Sung China and 
draws parallels between his studies and current literature in the social 
sciences. The article suggests that in the Chinese cultural environment 
a moralistic basis was more important than a rational-legal basis for 
classification. It suggests further that moral conduct can be con- 
sidered objectively as a variable in constructing behavioral types of 
bureaucrats. 

James T. C. Liu is professor of history and co-ordinator of the inter- 
departmental program on Far Eastern Studies, University of Pittsburgh 


THIS article, which offers some historical and cross-cultural refer- 
ences to the problem of the classification of bureaucrats or func- 
tionaries, stems from studies in the history and political theory of 
Sung China in the eleventh century. The author has analyzed a 

?The author wishes to acknowledge the encouragement and advice received in 


preparing this article from James Thompson, Director, Administrative Science 
Center, University of Pittsburgh, and from his colleague, Arthur Tuden. 
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number of classificatory schemes and categories used by the 
Chinese and has developed a classification system in which the 
traditional Chinese bureaucrats of the eleventh century are 
grouped according to specific behavioral types, each with its respec- 
tive behavioral traits. This approach is in line with a recent theme 
stated by Robert V. Presthus: ““Comparative administration needs 
an explicit synthesis between conceptual theory and empirical field 
research.””? In spite of the basic divergence in cultural patterns and 
the vast differences in institutional settings between the Sung 
bureaucracy and contemporary Western society, general similar- 
ities and common problems do exist. 

At the outset a brief discussion on current methodology and 
literature seems helpful. Public administration, political science, 
and sociology all recognize the need for differentiating the multi- 
tude of administrators in large-scale organizations. The prime 
objective is to see how the presence, the absence, and the ramifica- 
tions of some types or typical behavior affect problems of admin- 
istration. What is needed is obviously not just one way of classifying 
administrators but various possible ways from different viewpoints, 
always bearing in mind that administration has manifold aspects. 
In short, it is most desirable to “draw upon several theoretical levels 
and disciplines.’’ 

The variety in approach reveals itself in the existing literature. 
For example, in the field of political science, Taylor Cole’s work 
on the Canadian bureaucracy and Howard A. Scarrow’s study of 
the Australian high civil service approach the problem of classify- 
ing the bureaucrats mainly from the personnel standpoint— 
recruitment, employment conditions, composition, and_back- 
ground. Carl J. Friedrich, on the other hand, in his standard work 
on constitutional government, has emphasized the functional and 
behavioral aspects of bureaucracy. This viewpoint calls for the 
merging of political science, sociology, and history. An example of 
such a multidisciplinary study is that by Fritz Morstein Marx in 
which various bureaucracies in the past are used to show how the 
functional needs of bureaucracy lead to various behavioral traits 
of bureaucrats. Morroe Berger, a sociologist, provides a more recent 

"Behavior and Bureaucracy in Many Cultures, Public Administration Review, 


19 (Winter 1959), °5. 
Jbid. 
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and fruitful example in his study of the Egyptian bureaucracy by 
applying the questionnaire technique to ascertain such functional 
behavioral traits as loyalties, initiative, and subservience. A. T. J. 
Matthews uses a similar approach in his analysis of Turkish 
administration.* 

The emphasis on behavioral types and traits has of course orig- 
inated with sociological studies. Robert K. Merton leads the way 
by discussing, among other aspects, the value orientation and the 
personality types of numerous administrators. Leonard Reissman, 
from the standpoint of role conception, constructs several types of 
bureaucrats—the functional bureaucrats, the specialists, the service 
bureaucrats, and the job bureaucrats. Dwaine Marvick uses career 
perspective to determine three types, the institutionalists, the 
specialists, and the hybrids. He is in part influenced by Merton, 
who in studying patterns of influence has suggested another formu- 
lation of two types: the local influencial and the cosmopolitan 
influential. Alvin W. Gouldner uses these two general types in an 
extensive study and arrives at an additional number of specific 
types under each of these two general types. More recently, Robert 
V. Presthus, in combining sociology and interpersonal psychiatry, 
has analyzed the varying reactions to authority on the part of 
administrators and posited three ideal types: upward-mobiles, 
indifferents, and ambivalents.® 

‘Cole, The Canadian Bureaucracy (Durham, N. C., 1949); Scarrow, The Higher 
Civil Service of the Commonwealth of Australia (Durham, N. C., 1957); Friedrich, 
Constitutional Government and Democracy (rev. ed.; New York, 1949), pp. 44-57; 
Marx, The Administrative State (Chicago, 1957); Berger, Bureaucracy and Society in 
Modern Egypt (Princeton, 1957) (for a recent critique of Berger's application of the 
Western bureaucratic model in a different culture, see Ferrel Heady, Bureaucratic 
Theory and Comparative Administration, Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 [1959], 
509-525); and A. T. J. Matthews, Emergent Turkish Administration (Ankara, Turkey, 
1955). A more complete reference is provided by F. J. Tickner, A Survey and Evalu- 
ation of Comparative Research, Public Administration Review, 19(Winter 1959), 
19-25. 

®Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Ill., 1957), pp. 
387-420; see also, his “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” in Merton et al., 
Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill., 1952), pp. 361-371; Reissman, A Study of Role 
Conception in Bureaucracy, Social Forces, 27 (1949), 305-310; Marvick, Career Per- 
spectives in a Bureaucratic Setting (Ann Arbor, 1954); Gouldner, Cosmopolitan and 
Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles, Administrative Science Quarterly, 
2 (1957), 281-306, and 2 (1958), 444-480, especially pp. 446-450; and Presthus, Toward 
a Theory of Organizational Behavior, Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 (1958), 
18-72, especially pp. 70-71. 
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These approaches have not yet exerted a strong influence upon 
fields of potential comparative study such as Chinese history. E. A. 
Kracke, Jr.’s study of bureaucracy in early Sung China, an excellent 
historical research, does not often consider the implications of 
social science. Karl A. Wittfogel in his survey of oriental despotism, 
a provocative and controversial though nevertheless important 
landmark, stresses so much the power of the autocrat that the 
derivative power of the bureaucrats is largely neglected, if not 
underestimated.® 

In reviewing the current literature and methodology, two com- 
ments are generally relevant to the problem of classifying admin- 
istrators. First, most of the recent studies point toward one lesson: 
dichotomies as ideal types or abstractions serve a good analytical 
purpose by drawing contrasts or sharp distinctions in a polarity; 
analysis of concrete case studies, however, usually requires the 
differentiation of several types, rather than merely two types, and 
even several subtypes under each category. And these types and 
subtypes reflect particular conglomerations of specific behavioral 
traits along a range rather than dichotomous contrasts. This is as 
much a criticism of early sociological assumptions as of the use of 
dichotomy for many centuries in the traditional Chinese classifi- 
cation of bureaucrats. Dichotomy, as F. J. Tickner remarks, 
“appears to have an organic symmetry which would certainly be 
lacking in reality.”* In developing the present classificatory scheme 
for the eleventh-century Chinese administrators, the author has 
arrived independently at the same view. 

The second comment is on the influence of Max Weber. The 
influence of his significant pioneer work, including the part on 
Chinese bureaucracy,® is so strong that many studies of bureau- 
cratic models often assume a legal-rational criterion. One should 
realize, however, that Weber did not have access to many primary 
sources of information and research works in Chinese history. Con- 
temporary scholars should not rely so heavily on Weber as to neglect 

*Kracke, Civil Service in Early Sung China, 960-1067 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953); 
and Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, A Comparative Study of Total Power (New 
Haven, 1957). 

*Tickner, op. cit., p. 23. 

*From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, tr. by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills 
(New York, 1946), “The Chinese Literati,” pp. 416-441. 
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the historical data that are now readily available. Yet some of them 
in studying Chinese bureaucracy often follow Weber in assuming 
a legal-rational criterion. This is justifiable to the extent that legal- 
rational values prevail or are held to be important in the tradi- 
tional Chinese culture, a point still awaiting careful investigation. 
On the other hand, there is little question that the traditional 
Chinese culture stresses moralistic values. And these moralistic 
values must be taken into account in any study of the old Chinese 
bureaucracy. 

The shortcoming of many traditional Chinese classificatory 
schemes used in past centuries is, as will be shown, the use, 
or even abuse, of moralistic criteria without relating them suffi- 
ciently to factual behavioral traits. This shortcoming can be 
remedied and a new approach developed in the study of Chinese 
bureaucracy when we construct moralistic criteria which can be 
objectively applied in a behavioral framework to the analysis of 
historical data. This, in part, is what this paper attempts to do. 
While it draws heavily upon the author's historical researches,’ 
factual details of interest only to specialists in the field of Chinese 
history are held to a minimum. The main attention is given to 
certain factual information and theoretical analyses that may be 
of general interest in the fields of public administration, sociology, 
and political science. The parallels and similarities between the 
historical researches and the sociological studies are cited in appro- 
priate notes. 

The article consists of two parts. The first part, which surveys 
some historical classifications of bureaucrats developed and used 
in China many centuries ago, attempts to show the following, with 
particular reference to the eleventh century: (1) The predominant 
classification, a moralistic one, has a definite normative function 
and is functionally necessary to the government administration 
at the time. (2) Even when classification becomes confused, weak- 
ened, depreciated, and abused in actual application, it still per- 
forms the same function, though to a much reduced extent. (3) 

*James T. C. Liu, “An Early Sung Reformer: Fan Chung-yen,” in John K. Fait 
bank, ed., Chinese Thought and Institutions (Chicago, 1957), pp. 105-131; “Some 
Classifications of Officials,” in Arthur F. Wright and David S. Nivison, eds., Con- 


fucianism in Action (Stanford, 1959, in press); Reform in Sung China: Wang An-shih 
(1021-1086) and His New Policies (Cambridge, Mass., 1959, in press). 
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Other classifications, in emphasizing functional qualities in addi- 
tion to moral qualities, show an appreciable cognizance of behav- 
ioral aspects in both categories. (4) The growth of such cognizance, 
however, seems to be severely arrested. Functional qualities tend 
to be reinterpreted by the prevailing moralistic outlook and thus 
become less meaningful. This tendency, observable through several 
centuries in traditional China, may be described, paraphrasing 
Wayne A. R. Leys, as going away from “‘fact-oriented guidance” 
and back into “vague value-principles of ethics.”!® It is a definite 
weakness in Confucianism. 

The second part of this article attempts to revise traditional his- 
torical interpretations by rediscovering and emphasizing the func- 
tional qualities of bureaucrats. It uses behavioral differences to 
construct several types of bureaucrats involved in two separate 
political crises during the eleventh century, the one occasioned by a 
short-lived minor reform and the other by a controversial major 
reform. The various types, constructed through inductive research, 
are not merely static characterizations. They are put back into the 
historical context, which is a living and complicated process, in 
order to show how these types in their respective political positions 
were the dynamic factors that shaped the historical outcome. In 
short, these types of bureaucrats provide a frame of analysis that 
yields a new interpretation of political history. 


SOME CLASSIFICATIONS OF CHINESE BUREAUCRATS"! 


In the various Chinese historical sources are found a number of 
ways by which the Chinese classify bureaucrats. As noted earlier, 
the predominant classification is a moralistic one. Confucian moral 
philosophy judges all men by a yardstick, at one end of which 
is the ideal type of “virtuous man” (chiin-tzu), and at the other 
the contrasting type of “unworthy person” (hsiao-jen). The Con- 
fucian political philosophy uses the same dichotomy to classify 
bureaucrats. The virtuous ones are those loyal to the state or the 
sovereign, steadfast in their moral and political principles, cordial 
toward their colleagues, kind toward the common people, and 

Wayne A. R. Leys, Ethics for Policy Decisions (New York, 1952), 5-7; see also, 
Leys and C. M. Perry, Philosophy and the Public Interest (Chicago, 1959). 

“This section is adapted with additional references from Liu, “Some Classifications 
of Officials,” op. cit. 
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dedicated to the Confucian ideal of government, which is to 
improve both the material welfare and the moral well-being of 
society. The unworthy officials are precisely the opposite on one or 
more of these scores, mainly seeking their selfish interest. In its 
basic theoretical formulation this moralistic classification is as 
simple as the common sense distinction between the good fellow 
and the bad man still prevalent in many agricultural societies.’ 
It was, however, intensely reinforced in Chinese political institu- 
tions by the Confucian classical education preparatory to the civil 
service examination, the moral standards by which the bureaucrats 
judged one another in their social and informal groups, the tre- 
mendous prestige value of moral behavior and a reputation for 
such, and the censorate system by which bureaucrats were indicted 
for immoral conduct in private life as readily as for faults in public 
office. 

Inasmuch as the moralistic classification of bureaucrats was 
powerfully institutionalized, it should be evaluated from the func- 
tional standpoint. First, a moral criterion was helpful to a merit 
bureaucracy both as a normative guide and a motivational 
basis.!* Secondly, this criterion was especially necessary for a merit 
bureaucracy oriented toward a theory of moral government, as 
in the case of the Confucian state. The moral discipline of the 
bureaucrats was an essential means of bringing together and 
thereby reducing the discrepancies between the individual goals of 
the bureaucrats and the organizational values of the administra- 
tion.!* Thirdly, in a country as large as China and in the days when 
communication, an essential condition of control, was far from 
efficient, the most effective moral discipline was the bureaucrats’ 
self-discipline or self-restraint, which they had internalized.’ 
Such an internalization could not be achieved by political insti- 
tutions alone; it had to have strong cultural roots. The moralistic 
classification of virtuous man and unworthy person was precisely 


“Cf. Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago, 1956), pp. 91-96. 

“Marx, op. cit., pp. 55-56, 156. 

“Chris Argyris, The Individual and Organization, Administrative Science Quar- 
terly, 2 (1957), 7. 

*Bureaucratic organization demands more of the man than his skill. The point, 
well-known but often neglected, is stressed in Joseph R. Gusfield, Equatitarianism 
and Bureaucratic Recruitment, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1958), 525. 
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a set of culturally prescribed categories that had been learned dur- 
ing the course of socialization, focusing attention upon definite 
behavioral patterns and establishing social identities that were con- 
sensually validated in a given group.'® These points indicate that 
the moralistic classification was essential to the functioning of the 
bureaucracy in the Confucian state. It helped Sung China, for 
example, to achieve during the eleventh century a remarkably high 
standard of civil service performance with significant administra- 
tive leadership in a number of influential officials.* 

The moralistic classification of bureaucrats is helpful to govern- 
ment administration when judgment is validated by concrete 
behavioral evidence. However, Confucianism has an inherent ten- 
sion, generating from time to time a moral zeal for political reform 
of existing conditions. When that happens, the moralistic classifi- 
cation is frequently applied to such an excessive extent and in such 
a subjective manner that it eventually loses much of its usefulness. 
Such examples are found during the period under discussion. Some 
idealistic officials dedicated to political reform were often so self- 
righteous that they regarded themselves as virtuous men. Indeed, 
public opinion in official circles often accepted them and honored 
them as such. Becoming overzealous and too self-confident, they 
tended to deprecate as unworthy persons those in opposition, when 
the latter in terms of moral conduct were not necessarily as bad as 
this label implied. In any case, the victims certainly did not admit 
the charge and lost little time in making similar countercharges. 
The result was personal antagonism, factional strife, and a bureauc- 
racy badly divided from the very top. Under these conditions the 
application of the moralistic classification of bureaucrats became 
not only a dangerous political practice but an utterly confusing 
one. 

Yet the goal of becoming known as a virtuous man was always 
present. A relatively safe way to claim this prestige was to be polit- 
ically circumspect, or even inactive, beyond the call of routine 
administrative responsibilities. In this sophisticated manner, one 
was likely to get along well with his colleagues, neither having 
many political enemies nor running the risk of being called an 
unworthy person. By the logic of the prevailing dichotomy, if he 


*Gouldner, op. cit. “Kracke, op. cit., pp. 195-198, 
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was not an unworthy person, he could probably qualify as a 
virtuous man. 

Such sophistication is probably as old as the history of bureauc- 
racy itself, and it was likely to be found among the majority of 
Chinese officials at any period, except that political strife tended 
to make it even more functional and the majority who practiced it 
even larger. To be fair, such sophisticated bureaucrats, so far as the 
historical records of eleventh-century China show, were generally 
speaking rather reliable and competent administrators. At least, 
they seemed to be methodical, prudent, and disciplined in routine 
matters. However, their conformity and uncritical obedience to the 
political order in power meant that they gave up their Confucianist 
privilege of exercising moral judgment on policy matters. To be an 
official, in the original Confucian concept of virtuous man, meant 
an obligation to serve the country and to realize moral values. But 
to be an official in this sophisticated manner became an end in 
itself, illustrating the well-known process of goal displacement 
whereby an instrumental value is transformed into a terminal 
value. 

Even among the sophisticated bureaucrats the moralistic classi- 
fication of bureaucrats was still applicable. A quotation of Tu Yen 
(977-1057), a famous statesman during this period, expresses this: 
The most important thing for an official is to remain pure at heart and 
vigilantly careful, without expecting others to know of his merits. If 
his merits are made known, many unscrupulous colleagues would 
invariably attack him behind his back. It usually happens that his 
superiors would not see through such attacks and misfortune would 
then fall upon him. Hence, one should always appear to be leisurely 
and calm among official circles, get things done quietly, and be satisfied 
with his own conscience.!8 


This quotation is a good characterization of some officials who were 
outwardly sophisticated but inwardly quite virtuous. These were 
the officials who helped to keep the bureaucracy stable and fairly 
effective even during troubled times. On the other hand, sophisti- 
cation often degenerated into moral laxity, hypocrisy, apathy, 
abuses, and ill-concealed deviations from both the culturally pre- 
scribed moral codes and the administrative rules and regulations. 


*Liu, “Some Classifications of Officials,” op. cit. 
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These were the unworthy persons who undermined the civil 
service. 

One outstanding weakness of the moralistic classification of 
bureaucrats is its obvious neglect of functional qualities in per- 
forming administrative duties. Functional qualities might not be 
regarded as very important in the early Confucian state, when 
government tasks were relatively simple; but they certainly became 
so in later centuries, when government functions multiplied. Con- 
fucianism in its original theory not only insisted that moral qual- 
ities are necessary conditions of good officials but also implied 
that they are sufficient conditions as well; however, Confucianism 
as it was developed and carried into action took the view that while 
moral qualities are prerequisites they are not by themselves suff- 
cient to qualify one as a good official. It must not be assumed 
therefore that the Confucian state relied upon the moralistic classi- 
fication alone and disregarded the practical aspects of administra- 
tion. There were encyclopedias dealing with statecraft and govern- 
ment affairs which contained, among other detailed materials, 
pragmatic classifications of bureaucrats. In addition to personal 
morality, these pragmatic classifications took into consideration 
various functional qualities. 

For instance, a well-known encyclopedia compiled at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century and entitled Ts’e fu yiian kuei or 
“Primary Reference for Government Office” classified officials in 
two ways. It separated them according to the particular branches 
of the government; then, it enumerated under each group of 
officials the specific desirable and undesirable qualities. While it 
had no explicitly stated system of classification, we may describe its 
general scheme by summarizing the kind of desirable and undesir- 
able qualities it stipulated. These qualities fall into four categories: 
(1) with regard to personal morality, such qualities as virtue, 
viciousness, dignity, dishonesty, and the like; (2) with regard to 
professional qualifications, principally the specific knowledge and 
ability required of a particular office and such related qualities as 
policy contribution, ineptitude, experience, ignorance, and the 
like; (3) with regard to administrative behavior, such traits as 
reliability in confidential matters, judiciousness in dealing with 
critical issues, exceeding proper jurisdiction, devotion to duties, 
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duplicity, indecision, and so forth; and (4) with regard to political 
behavior, chiefly one’s relationship with other officials, for instance, 
nepotism, eagerness to recommend the worthy, factionalism, 
betrayal of colleagues, manipulation of power, and the like. It is 
readily seen from this classificatory scheme that the moral dictates 
of Confucianism were merged with the functional needs of the 
bureaucracy. The best bureaucrats were those who were morally 
upright, administratively capable, and politically prudent. 

The importance attached to both moral and functional qualities 
is best seen in the rating of officials in the actual civil service regu- 
lations. Before the Sung period the civil service rating already 
assigned more weight to specific merits in administrative perform- 
ance than to moral qualities, which by their very nature are difficult 
to weigh. With the Confucian influence reaching a new height 
during the Sung period, great stress was placed upon personal 
character. Nonetheless, the civil service rating still followed the 
same pattern. It translated the moral qualities stressed by Con- 
fucianism into concrete traits which could be weighed on a more 
objective basis. For example, moral discipline was defined in a 
negative manner as free from misuse of authority, impropriety, 
corruption, and penal offenses—in other words, no evidence of 
immoral behavior. On the other hand, the rating system empha- 
sized specific functional qualities. For instance, high rating went 
to those magistrates who settled lawsuits without complaints of 
injustice arising, collected the tax revenues without causing trouble. 
maintained good order in robbery cases, increased local productiv- 
ity, took care of the destitute, achieved a resultant increase in popu- 
lation, and kept the official files well.’® 

An important question arises here. Did China later place more 
emphasis upon functional qualities in administration and develop 
a more thorough understanding of many related administrative 
problems? Since the encyclopedias in statecraft and the rating sys- 
tem used in the civil service as early as the eleventh century and 
even before had already moved toward this direction, it might 
seem likely that the knowledge of large-scale administration would 
continue to grow. Indeed, the Chinese with their long, continuous 


*Kracke, op. cit., pp. 115-131. This is an example of Max Weber's inaccurate 
knowledge of the traditional Chinese bureaucracy. Cf. From Max Weber, p. 434. 
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experience in government would logically be among the best- 
qualified people to advance further in this branch of study. How- 
ever, the answer to this question tends to be in the negative. 
Generally speaking, save for some relatively minor improvements 
in quality and appreciable elaboration in quantity, neither the 
writings nor the civil service system of more recent centuries broke 
through the pattern of past achievement into new dimensions of 
understanding in public administration. 

Explanations of this negative answer are probably numerous. 
Two points merit particular attention, one general and one 
specific. The general explanation is of course the predominance of 
Confucian thought and education with its overwhelming emphasis 
on moralistic criteria. A pragmatic appraisal of functional qualities 
in administration was possible only to a point. To this common 
explanation may be added a specific one from the standpoint of 
sociology of knowledge: the Confucian moralistic outlook not only 
hindered the growth of knowledge in other directions but tended 
to reduce or to reinterpret such knowledge already gained in its 
own moralistic terms, thereby ignoring some real features but 
insisting on clear cases of right and wrong.*° 

This specific point may be illustrated by another classification of 
bureaucrats, which is found among the influencial dynastic his- 
tories. The first two dynastic histories, Shih-chi and Ch’ien-Han- 
shu, in dealing with the formative period of the Han empire in 
the second century B.c., developed the terms “principled officials”’ 
(hsiin-li) and “‘oppressive officials” (k’u-li). The Han empire was the 
first empire to achieve lasting stability. Many local administrators 
rigorously enforced the law in the interest of centralization and 
the power of the sovereign, especially vis-a-vis the local magnates. 
From the viewpoint of the people these officials were oppressive. 
However, the time called for strong administrative measures, and 
many of these officials, as the early dynastic histories pointed out, 
were not bad men at all. 

When Confucianism grew in influence, another type of local 
administrator appeared. In fulfilling the essential objectives of law 
enforcement more by moral persuasion than by punitive measures, 
they demonstrated a new and different administrative mode. They 


Leys, op. cit., p. 196. 
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served the state interest at least equally well and were also kind 
to the people. Superior in both moral leadership and practical 
results, they came to be known as the principled officials. In short, 
the terms oppressive officials and principled officials originally 
referred to two different approaches to administration. As centuries 
went by the original meanings became blurred, principally through 
the infusion of the moralistic classification of bureaucrats. By the 
eleventh century the dynastic histories had redefined the oppres 
sive officials to mean the abusively self-seeking administrators 
while the principled officials became the morally upright ones. In 
other words the redefinition reflected the same moralistic dichot- 
omy: unworthy person and virtuous man. The original criterion of 
administrative qualities had been de-emphasized, overlooked, and 
in fact converted into, and made identical with, the predominant 
moral criterion. 

The example above is but one among many of how the under- 
standing of administrative matters has been reduced to moralistic 
terms. In a similar manner, traditional Chinese political histories 
concern themselves chiefly with the problem of identifying the 
virtuous men and the unworthy persons and interpret in an arbi- 
trary manner complicated political developments in terms of such 
oversimplified differences. The following section demonstrates how 
present-day research, with a better understanding of administra- 
tive complexities and various types of bureaucrats, leads to a more 
realistic interpretation of political events in eleventh-century 
China. 


SOME BEHAVIORAL TYPES OF BUREAUCRATS 
AND THEIR POLITICAL SETTING 

Without burdening the reader with the details of historical 
information which are available elsewhere," a bare outline of 
events may suffice for the purpose here. In eleventh-century Sung 
China there occurred one minor reform and one major reform. 
The minor reform in 1043-1044 under the leadership of Fan 
Chung-yen (989-1052) attempted to introduce improvements in 
civil service education, recruitment, remuneration, appointment, 
and promotion, as well as administrative improvements in irriga- 


™See Liu, “An Early Sung Reformer,” op cit., and Reform in Sung China. 
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tion, military defense, corvée service, and tax matters. But the 
program was hastily abandoned a year later when the reformers 
were criticized for forming a faction and a few of them were falsely 
accused of conspiring to commit high treason. 

The major reform, initially introduced in 1070-1076 under the 
energetic leadership of Wang An-shih (1021-1086), was most rad- 
ical in character and went far beyond administrative changes. 
Among many novel policies, the reform instituted state loans to 
farmers, state trading activities, substitution of corvée labor by 
hired labor financed by cash payment of a new tax levy, state sub- 
sidies for horse breeding, and organization of the rural population 
to assume community policing duties. This radical reform pro- 
voked tremendous opposition in the country, especially among the 
bureaucrats. It was abolished during the period 1085-1093, when 
the antireformers came into power and banished many reform 
followers. However, it was largely restored in the postreform period 
of 1093-1125, during which the antireformers suffered from polit- 
ical persecution, especially under Ts’ai Ching (1046-1126), a 
hypocritical, manipulative, and corrupt prime minister for nearly 
a quarter of a century, whose retirement from the government was 
followed by an invasion which ended the Northern Sung Dynasty. 

The traditional Chinese interpretation stems from the Confu- 
cian moralistic orientation. It views the minor short-lived reform 
as a noble undertaking by virtuous men with political idealism who 
were defeated by unworthy persons resorting to political trickery 
for the protection of their own selfish interests. It regards the con- 
troversial major reform in the same light, but with the roles of the 
virtuous men and the unworthy persons reversed. The virtuous 
men are identified with the antireform group and the unworthy 
men with the reform group except for the reform leader, Wang 
An-shih, who is regarded as virtuous but misguided by his ill- 
conceived ideals. 

The traditional interpretation is roughly correct as it is sup- 
ported by much factual evidence, but it is held too dogmatically. 
Aside from its limited validity or its simple exaggeration, the 
traditional interpretation fails to give an adequately realistic and 
accurate picture of the various bureaucrats involved in these two 
reforms. When reforms brought on political crises, the behavioral 
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differences among the bureaucrats would stand out more clearly 
than in normal times. A reappraisal of historical data and further 
empirical investigation should make it possible to arrive at new 
theoretical analyses with regard to the various types of bureaucrats 
The research procedure has been inductive, proceeding from data 
sifting to theoretical formulation, but in the interest of the reader, 
the reporting of research findings here is in reverse order. 

We shall now explain what we mean by “types” of bureaucrats. 
First, complex political figures cannot really be reduced to exact 
types or stereotypes. (The same is often true of policy decisions. 
Many hard decisions are not usually “typed,” but, as Leys points 
out, they always seem to have a unique feature.)** Types only serve 
to highlight a few significant traits. Second, these types and respec- 
tive traits should be based upon behavior and not upon moral 
judgment, although moral and immoral conduct are objectively 
distinguishable behavior and therefore should not be disregarded. 
Third, a type does not represent a fixed position. It actually indi- 
cates a continuum of behavioral traits or a range of behavioral 
patterns which sometimes overlap. Fourth, it follows that in classi- 
fying particular individuals according to types, there are bound 
to be dubious, ambiguous, and borderline cases. Finally, a mere 
static enumeration of types does not have much meaning. What are 
most meaningful are the relative positions and the relationships 
among the various types in a dynamic process of political 
development. 

Three general types of bureaucrats are derived: the scholarly 
idealistic, the career-minded, and the abusive. The scholarly ideal- 
istic bureaucrats have four distinctive traits: personal integrity, 
recognized scholarship, definite political theories and beliefs, and 
devotion to these at the risk of endangering or sacrificing their per- 
sonal career interests, including demotion, retirement, and banish- 
ment. Their value orientations are often toward what lies outside 
or beyond the bureaucracy.** The scholarly idealistic bureaucrats 
are roughly identifiable, though not identical, with the virtuous 
man in Confucian theory; they are certainly not without faults such 

=Leys, op. cit., p. 196. 

*This type offers a parallel to what Reissman calls the functional type, Marvick 
calls the specialist type, and Merton as well as Gouldner call the cosmopolitan type. 
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as self-righteousness, excessive self-confidence, doctrinaire bias, par- 
tisanship, love of fame, and the like. 

The career-minded bureaucrats place their career interests before 
other values, and their chief value orientation is to identify them- 
selves with the bureaucracy.** In comparison with the scholarly 
idealistic type, their learning is far less profound, their adherence 
to political theories and beliefs (developed by others) is much less 
firm, and their political position is often one of expediency for the 
sake of career advancement. However, the career-minded type does 
have sufficient personal integrity to meet the average moral stand- 
ard required by social convention as well as considerable profes- 
sional pride which obviates abusive or corruptive practices in clear 
violation of bureaucratic rules and regulations. 

Career-minded bureaucrats can be further divided into two 
specific types: the conformist and the executive. The conformists 
are probably the majority in any given bureaucracy. Their career 
interests are best protected by a routine mode of operation. They 
tend to object to policy changes and drastic innovations; and they 
are usually on the conservative side in opposition to reforms. How- 
ever, when a reform becomes well established, they are likely to 
conform to the reform policies just as they had previously con- 
formed to the old policies. The executive type, on the other hand, 
is energetic, ambitious, and aggressive, with superior administra- 
tive ability. Such bureaucrats are by temperament impatient with 
the routine operation which they feel buries their talent and also 
impatient with the routine promotion which requires time and 
length of service. They see in policy changes and administrative 
innovations an opportunity to use their talents, to distinguish 
themselves, and to move up rapidly. 

Those in the third general type, the abusive bureaucrats, do not 
really concern themselves with political principles, although some 
of them are quite learned. Nor do they really identify themselves 
with the bureaucracy, although they are all eager to remain in it. 

*This type offers a parallel to what Reissman calls the job type, Marvick calls the 
institutionalists, and Merton as well as Gouldner call the local type. It is also in 
some way similar to what Presthus calls the upward-mobiles. However, if a bureau 
crat of the upward-mobile type has the additional quality of idealistic orientation 
in the context of eleventh-century Chinese bureaucracy, or, generally speaking, has 


an orientation which goes beyond the particular organization, then he would be 
closer to the scholarly idealist type. 
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Their chief value orientation is a personal selfish interest in power, 
influence, and materialistic gain. Their career is the means to such 
an end rather than an end in itself. They are roughly identifiable, 
if not identical, with the unworthy person in Confucian theory. 
However, this general type can be divided again into two specific 
types: the corrupt and the manipulative. The corrupt type is the 
usual kind of self-debasing bureaucrat; the manipulative type is 
the less common kind who, as energetic and capable as the execu- 
tive type, turns his talent to political maneuvers, consolidating his 
power so that he can indulge in dishonest practices on a scale 
beyond the ordinary. 

Having presented the various types of bureaucrats, let us exam- 
ine them in the context of the two historical cases. In the case of the 
minor reform, the reform leaders were the scholarly idealists in a 
small minority. They were opposed by the majority of the conform- 
ists as well as by many corrupt bureaucrats whom they sought to 
replace. In addition to this opposition, they were undermined by 
the manipulative bureaucrats who fabricated the charge of faction- 
alism and high treason. Furthermore, the reform program itself 
had a serious weakness—it remained largely on paper. Somehow 
the reform leaders surrounded themselves with men of learning 
and literary talent who did not have executive ability.2>5 Without 
the supporting role of executive type to develop the reform pro- 
gram and to implement it to a convincing degree, the attempted 
reform was destined to fail. The analysis of bureaucrats above may 


be represented as follows: 


General types Specific types 
Reform group Scholarly idealistic 
Antireform group Career-minded 1. Conformist (the majority) 
2. Executive 
Abusive 1. Corrupt 
9 


. Manipulative (aggressively 
opposed to reform) 


The power position of the reform leaders is indeed so weak that 
the reform could not be expected to survive. 
In applying these same types of bureaucrats to the case of the 


*James T. C. Liu, “Mei Yao-chen,” in Etienne Balazs, ed., Materiaux pour Le 


Manuel de I’histoire des Song (Paris, 1957). 
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major reform, several clarifications should be added. First, by this 
time the growth of Confucianism was such that diverse political 
theories divided the scholarly idealist type into three camps: a 
minority dedicated to reform, a majority categorically opposed 
to reform, and another minority conditionally opposed. Second, 
Wang An-shih was able to initiate the reform with the help of 
several exceedingly capable administrators. This was one reason 
why the reform achieved considerable improvement and persisted 
for many years, in spite of some failures and tremendous opposi- 
tion. Third, Wang’s capable associates—Tseng Pu, Lii Hui-ch’ing, 
Chang Ch’un, and Ts’ai Ch’iieh (the last not be be confused with 
the notorious Ts’ai Ching)—may be generally classified under the 
executive type. However, some of their traits are also to a certain 
extent akin to those of the manipulative type, as the tabulation of 
traits shows. 

Tseng Lu Chang Tsai 


Characteristic traits of the executive type 


Superior administrative ability X X X X 
Aggressiveness in political controversy X X X xX 
Superior skill in preparing official documents X X X ? 

Eloquence, especially in debate X ? X ? 

Considerable scholarship xX xX 0 0 
Deviational traits akin to the characteristics of the 

manipulative type 

Ingratiation of superiors ? X X X 
Betrayal of colleagues ? X ? ? 

Formation of personal cliques 0 0 xX X 
Friendship with palace eunuchs 0 0 X 0 

Deliberate persecution of opponents 0 X X X 
Personal or family financial corruption 0 X X X 


This tabulation reveals an evolutionary nexus between the 
executive type and the manipulative type. The former has a 
tendency to deviate toward the latter. This is the principal reason 
why the traditional histories, in their exaggerated and oversimpli- 
fied interpretation, deprecated Wang’s close associates as unworthy 
persons. However, so long as Wang's idealistic leadership was 
inspiringly influential, his associates did not deviate very much. 


at 
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Even when they did deviate later, they were not particularly good 
at manipulation, and the political victory eventually went to none 
of them but to Ts’ai Ching, a typical manipulative bureaucrat who 
assumed great power and indulged in extraordinarily corrupt 
practices. 

The position of the conformist type changed between the time 
of the initial reform and the time of postreform under Ts’ai Ching. 
The initial reform did not stabilize the political situation: many 
scholarly idealists of different convictions were opposed to it; the 
corrupt bureaucrats for an entirely different reason also joined the 
opposition; but most importantly, the conformists, the majority in 
the bureaucracy, resisted it. Having failed to achieve political 
stability, the reform disintegrated during the intervening period of 
antireform. When many reform measures were finally restored 
during the postreform period, the political situation was vastly 
different: the scholarly idealists in opposition were silenced by 
banishment; the executive bureaucrats, who originally supported 
the initial reform, lost power through political manipulations; the 
corrupt ones willingly worked under a manipulative leader who 
was in power; and most decisively, the conformists now accepted 
the post-reform. On the one hand the restored reform measures 
were not really so new as to make conformance difficult, and on 
the other hand the conformist bureaucrats were afraid of a 
manipulative leader who would not hesitate to wreck their careers 
if they did not conform. In this way the postreform reached a per- 
verted stability which lasted till the downfall of the Northern Sung 
dynasty. 

The specific types in the analysis is graphically represented in 
Table 1. The vertical line indicates how the dual reforms created 
a split in the bureaucracy. The area below the horizontal line sug- 
gests the extent of power which Ts'ai Ching commanded during 
the postreform. The conformist type had been in the antireform 
column; it later accepted the postreform. 

The traditional historical interpretation is less accurate with 
regard to the initial reform. It is far more applicable to the degen- 
erated postreform. Its reliance upon the moralistic classification of 
virtuous man and unworthy person produces essentially a telescopic 
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error. The use of the behavioral type formulation yields a more 
realistic and accurate appraisal of political developments in China 


toward the end of the eleventh century. 


Table 71. Types of bureaucrats. 


Reform 
Initial reform 
(when reform policy 
was the leading issue) reformers (in control) 


Scholarly idealistic 


Career-minded executive 


bureaucrats 


Abusive—manipulative 


bureaucrats 


Postreform administration 


Abusive—manipulative 
bureaucrats (in control) 


Postreform (when 
administrative prac- 
tice rather than 
policy became 

the leading issue) 


Abusive—corrupt 
bureaucrats 


Career-minded 
conformists 


Antireform 


Scholarly idealistic 
antireformers 


Career-minded 
conformists 
Abusive—corrupt 


bureaucrats 


Opposed to or absent 


From administration 


Scholarly idealistic 


antireformers 


Career-minded execu- 
tive bureaucrats 
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Book Reviews 


Assessment of Human Motives. Ed. by Gardner Lindzey. New York: 

Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1958. 273 pp. $5.00. 

This book includes nine chapters, each by a different author. All 
except the first are papers which were originally presented at a confer- 
ence held at Syracuse University during the spring of 1957. The first 
chapter, written by the editor, provides a useful integration by raising 
major problems in the assessment of human motives and examining 
the position of each of the other authors with respect to these problems. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading. The editor emphasizes 
in the first chapter the interdependence of theory and method. He calls 
attention to the major importance which contemporary psychologists 
attach to systematic theory and agrees that “theory is potentially such 
a powerful tool that perhaps it is impossible to overestimate its sig- 
nificance.” But he goes on to argue convincingly that “theoretical 
advance is inextricably linked to procedural or measuremental devel- 
opments.” The reader, however, will be disappointed if he is led by 
the book’s title or by this argument to expect that the remainder of the 
volume is devoted primarily to discussion of methods of measuring or 
assessing human motives. In fact, only one of the eight remaining chap- 
ters, that by Irving L. Janis, is concerned primarily with method. In 
his chapter entitled ‘““The Psychoanalytic Interview as an Observational 
Method” he provides a useful examination of difficulties which arise 
in the use of this procedure for assessing motives; he also examines its 
merits and suggests certain improvements in its use. The other seven 
chapters are more concerned with theory than with the assessment of 
human motives. 

It should be promptly stated, however, that for the appropriate 
audience this is a provocative and worth-while book. It will be of most 
value to those interested in obtaining an overview of contemporary 
theory and concepts—an overview presented by men who are among 
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those who during the last two decades have contributed most to this 
area. This overview makes clear the heterogeneity in the theory and 
concepts presently used by psychologists in dealing with the motivation 
of individuals. 

The reader will find here no single integrated set of concepts or 
unified theory which he can use in his own efforts to account for human 
behavior in organizations or to advance the scientific understanding of 
administration. This is a limitation not of the book, however, but of 
the present state of psychological knowledge. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution of the book to the student of administration will be 
to make him more aware of the questionable status of the motivational 
concepts or theory now employed in organization theory or in other 
approaches to problems of administration. 

The authors of two chapters present material which they have devel- 
oped at much greater length in previously published books. George 
A. Kelley argues here, as he did in The Psychology of Personal Con- 
structs, which appeared in 1955, that all motivational concepts should 
be eliminated from psychological theory. The behavior that such con- 
cepts are employed to explain he proposes to account for in terms of 
the personal constructs used by the individual to bring order or mean- 
ing to his world. In A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance, published in 
1957, Leon Festinger formulated a new concept of a motivating state 
and showed its usefulness in accounting for a variety of behavior 
observed in both experimental and field studies. In his chapter in the 
present volume, he provides an excellent introduction to cognitive 
dissonance together with examples of its role in behavior. 

George S. Klein describes cognitive attitudes and cognitive styles. 
The concept of cognitive attitudes is one which he devised some years 
ago to account for differences among individuals in the strategies which 
they typically employ in perceiving, thinking, and remembering. An 
individual's cognitive attitudes tend to be structured in such a way 
that they yield what is called a cognitive style. This cognitive style is 
important, Klein believes, in influencing the ways in which an 
individual satisfies his needs. 

Roy Schafer, like Janis, is concerned with the psychoanalytic 
approach to motivation. He explains in some detail the concept of 
“regression in the service of the ego” and examines its implications for 
test analysis and for assessment research. 

The three remaining authors present discussions which represent 
extensions of work for which they have long been well known. Henry 
A. Murray deals with some of the problems involved in making infer- 
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ences from thematic projective technique protocols and introduces a 
new concept, ascensionism, which he defines as “an integrate of the 
need for achievement and a relatively much stronger need for awed 
attention, for spectacular glory, for sensational prestige.” In marked 
contrast, Raymond B. Cattell devotes his chapter to a discussion of the 
dynamic calculus, a rather complex system of concepts which he has 
developed through the use of an approach to the study of motives 
which emphasizes objective measurement. In the final chapter, Gordon 
W. Allport deals with the old and difficult problem of what units 
should be employed in the study of human motivation. Once more he 
argues persuasively for an approach to motivation that emphasizes the 
study of the unique individual. 
DonaLp W. TAYLOR 
Professor of Personnel Administration 
and of Psychology 
Yale University 


The Changing of Organizational Behavior Patterns: A Case Study of 
Decentralization. By Paul R. Lawrence. Boston: Harvard Business 
School, Division of Research, 1958. 237 pp. $4.00. 

This book is a union of the more traditional case-research approach 
with contemporary sociopsychological theory and techniques. To the 
vivid description of the case has been added the penetration of inter- 
action theory and the psychology of self-concepts. Paul Lawrence’s skill 
in integrating the old and new has yielded advantage to both. 

This book is well written, and its contents are well designed. Law- 
rence dramatically unfolds a “before-and-after” analysis of decentrali- 
zation within a moderately sized chain of supermarket food stores. The 
focus is on the chain’s district managers, who constitute pivots between 
upper management and the store managers themselves. An earlier 
benevolent, compliance-oriented hierarchical organization had given 
rise to certain interval problems, as “one-man leadership,” “consistency 
of leadership from the top,” a “lack of responsible decision-making at 
the middle and lower levels of supervision,” and ‘“‘much emergency ‘fire 
fighting.’ Then Lawrence presents management's plans for changing 
organizational behavior. The impact of the reorganization is examined 
through three miniature cases: one district manager who changed, 
another who was changing, and another who remained unchanged. 
These three vignettes are testimony to the sensitivity of Lawrence as 
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the experienced case writer, portraying feeling and nuance with the 
skill of a novelist. The empirical work in the book ends with a remark- 
ably concise summary of the state of organizational affairs “two years 
later.” 

The analytical power of the treatise derives chiefly from its two fine 
chapters on “interaction patterns” and “self-concepts.” In using a 
skillfully contrived adaptation of Bales method for recording inter- 
action (which is well described as to its categories and reliability in an 
appendix), Lawrence reports on-the-spot observations he made of the 
way in which district managers relate to others in the course of daily 
activity. Phenomenonal diagrams of the self-concepts held by the three 
district managers are used to analyze responses to organizational 
change. In this work Lawrence borrows creatively from the basic 
psychological formulations of Snygg and Combs. 

The book ends with a loosely developed multifunction theory of 
organizational change, which briefly sketches the inadequacy of frame- 
works which include only efhcient achievement of organizational pur- 
pose, to the neglect of such processes as social satisfaction and 
individual development. 

This review should and will end in praise—as the book is a most 
successful pioneering effort in the integration of traditional case mate- 
rials with the insights of the behavioral sciences. But after reading a 
book of its calibre, hopes rise—and soon one again is dissatisfied. For 
example, one wonders why Lawrence did not use content analytic 
procedures, now codified by Berelson, in developing the self-concepts 
for each of the district managers. And then, perhaps more important, 
why the self-concepts themselves were not actually used to predict 
“what the response of each man would be to the organizational 
changes” (p. 173), instead of resting content in their use for ex post facto 
explanations, with the error-erasing property of hindsight. 

Most disturbing to this reviewer, however, is a mystical air which 
saturates critical passages. Why refer vaguely to “an inner wisdom in 
the way the parts of the organizational behavior system had worked out 
over the years” (p. 43) when further analysis might reveal the mecha- 
nisms of interdependence? Why a dogmatic faith in a but tentatively 
established phenomenological psychology which seduces as patently 
untrue an assertion as, “Regardless of the urgency for change from an 
organizational standpoint, the individual must maintain the consist- 
ency of his concept of himself” (p. 172)? Why castigate overemphasis 
on one objective to a balanced “multi-functional approach” as “per- 
version” (p. 214)? Would a better grounding of the book in the philoso- 
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phy of science and the nature of ethical judgments remove such 
metaphysics? 

But these requirements do not detract from the important advance 
represented in this book or from its brightness. Some readers, satisfied 
with vague, weak language from traditional administration, will 
dislike Lawrence's endeavor to use more precise and sharper concepts. 
The increased power the author obtained from sociopsychological 
theory in the development of his case materials bides well for further 
utilization of the behavioral sciences by practicing executives in both 
industry and government, especially when they are concerned with 
organizational change. 

HAROLD GUETZKOW 


Professor of Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology 
Northwestern University 


Human Relations and Modern Management. Ed. by E. M. Hugh- 
Jones. Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Company, 1958. 
256 pp. 20 fl. ($5.30). 

This collection initiates a series, “Studies in Industrial Economics,” 
edited by J. L. Meij, State University of Groningen, The Netherlands, 
E. M. Hugh-Jones, Fellow of Keble College, Oxford, England, and 
John Perry Miller, Yale University. Its stated purpose is to stimulate 
study and research “in this part of economics” and to further an 
exchange of ideas and results on an international basis. This first 
volume is concerned with the human factor, primarily in industrial 
administration, on the shop floor, in union-management relations, and 
at the top management level. There are eight chapters; four contribu- 
tors are British, three American, and one a Netherlander. 

The book can scarcely be treated as a whole. Each author goes at his 
topic in his own way; each chapter is an individualized undertaking. 
There is little consistency in underlying assumptions, approaches, and 
emphasis. A clear central focus is difficult to find, unless it lies in the 
common concern with the idea of “human relations.” The effect is 
variety instead of balance and consistency. A good deal of unevenness 
results. 

The opening chapter, “Human Relations and the Fundamental 
Principles of Management,” by Professor Meij, is presumably a theoreti- 
cal introduction to the other papers. It has in fact little in common 
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with them. The author’s assumption that “management in its essence 
always is control” results in a view of management as being primarily 
concerned with a span of control that has a horizontal dimension and 
also a vertical dimension of depth. The model is one of the projection 
of the leader’s control over others. The basic premises of this approach, 
debatable in themselves, are not at all compatible with the working 
assumptions used in some of the later chapters, particularly Kahn's 
and Bakke’s. The approach sidesteps the nature of group and individu- 
al behavior in the organized setting and seems to assume that human 
drives can be directed and channeled for managerial purposes by essen- 
tially manipulative techniques. There is good reason to question the 
relevance of this chapter, not only to the other contributions but to 
the objective of the collection. 

In “The Factory as a Social System,” W. H. Scott (University of 
Liverpool) proposes a framework for research analysis, really a classifi- 
cation of aspects. It falls short of a rigorous research design on the one 
hand and of suggestion of significant research objectives on the other. 
In essence, Scott calls attention to the familiar and competing pulls of 
affiliation that mark the social characteristics of any organization and 
warns that these emotional and social needs must be intelligently dealt 
with in the management of an operation. 

Robert L. Kahn (Survey Research Center, University of Michigan) 
contributes the chapter “Human Relations on the Shop Floor.” This is 
a valuable review of the Center’s research findings on attitudes and 
motivations of workers and the effects of immediate, first-line super- 
vision. The author emphasizes that organizations showing high produc- 
tivity and strong worker loyalty are those offering relatively high levels 
of goal attainment and satisfaction. The practices of supervisors and 
other leaders who personify the organization to workers are keys to 
workers’ perceptions. While it does not break new ground, this chap- 
ter provides a useful and highly readable exposition of significant 
recent research. The industrial administrator in particular should find 
in it a stimulating basis for reflection. 

The fourth and fifth chapters deal with organized labor and man- 
agement in the United States and United Kingdom. Edwin Young 
(University of Wisconsin) submits a highly competent interpretation 
of the development of the labor movement in the United States. Union 
objectives and management attitudes are examined. Variations in view- 
points toward the union, both among firms and at various levels of the 
organization structure, are explained. With respect to the United King- 
dom, N. P. Ross (University of Birmingham) provides a commentary 
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upon accumulated experience rather than an explanation of its devel- 
opment. His is a valuable interpretation of the conflicts and divergent 
interests that are channeled into the collective bargaining relationship 
and the resulting difficulty of fashioning central purpose on both sides 
of the bargaining effort. These two chapters, which stand close together 
but somewhat apart from the rest of the volume, supply perspective and 
context for one very important aspect of the human relations factor. 

“Human Relations in the Board Room,” by E. F. L. Brech (Urwick, 
Orr and Partners, London) takes the human relations problem into the 
top management level of British industrial organization. This chapter 
is primarily applicable to boards largely made up of persons whose 
membership is essentially ex officio because of their other organization- 
al responsibilities in the firms. The author makes the obvious point 
that such boards are more likely to be dominated by interpersonal 
competitions, rivalries, and alliances of members than by any broad 
sense of common purpose and obligation. This contribution is best 
described as an exhortation to board members to rise above the cross- 
cutting drives inherent in the composition of membership. 

In “Human Relations, Management and Size,” R. W. Revans (Uni- 
versity of Manchester) has a thesis. Considerably simplified, it is that 
morale and production tend to decline with increase in size of firm. 
The author points out, however, that United States experience does 
not follow the British in this respect, and suggests that this reflects the 
use of closer supervision in American industry. The size-effect in British 
industry derives largely from its management organization. He argues, 
with good reason, that there is need to study what organizations actual- 
ly do and to arrive at a general theory of management. 

E. Wight Bakke (Yale University) supplies a concluding commentary, 
“The Functions of Management.” The viewpoints are derived from 
research results and from the author’s observation and experience. He 
comments that human relations problems involve human, organiza- 
tional, and technical factors; in the problem-solving process, all those 
affected actually participate in fashioning the solution. Consultative 
management is recognition of this mass involvement; the “fusion 
process” is at work. The chapter is a forceful and effective statement 
of a significant viewpoint. 

A volume of this sort eludes capsule evaluation. The collection is 
not one, but several things. It assembles ideas and points of view; in 
certain areas it describes significant research results and proposes prob- 
lems for further study; it contains a good deal of exhortation to intelli- 
gent and sensitive administration. The reader’s point of view will 
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determine the chapters of major utility. Doubtless this is the basis for 
this reviewer’s preference for the papers dealing with the development 
of the labor movement in the United States and United Kingdom and 
for the contributions of Kahn and Bakke. To one not readily con- 
versant with the more voluminous literature, these have distinct value. 
Other chapters have less to offer. 

GerorGE A. SHIPMAN 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Washington 


The Motivation, Productivity and Satisfaction of Workers: A Predic- 
tion Study. By A. Zaleznik, C. R. Christensen, and F. J. Roethlis- 
berger, with the assistance and collaboration of George C. Homans. 
Boston: Harvard University, Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1958. 442 pp. $6.00. 


This is a thought-provoking book. Skillful observers and interpreters 
that they are, the authors have deliberately raised issues in administra- 
tion of both a practical and a moral kind. Less intentionally, the 
authors stimulated this reviewer to consider some quite different prob- 
lems: the kinds of difficulties which seem to be inherent in any research 
into organizations; the likelihood of such research ever being conclu- 
sive; the standards actually used and appropriately used in evaluating 
this kind of research as compared with research in other fields; and a 
host of equally difficult and sometimes rather delicate questions. 

The authors wished to shed light on three related areas: the pattern 
of human relationships in the organization they studied or, more 
specifically, who would and who would not be a member of a depart- 
mental informal group; the determinants of productivity, i.e., what 
groups and what individuals would be high, low, or “on the line” 
producers; and individual reactions to work, i.e., who would and who 
would not be satisfied with their work. The setting of the study was a 
department consisting of fifty hourly rated employees, both men and 
women, who were machining and assembling a standard engineering 
product. 

The design of the study and the method of executing it showed both 
courage and tenacity. It showed courage because the authors decided 
not simply to go out, gather data, and then interpret it—the usual 
case-study approach. Instead, two of them—Roethlisberger and Ho- 
mans—made very specific and detailed predictions (for example, 
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“when an individual is rewarded by management but not by the group, 
he will produce above the norm of the group.””) These predictions were 
made before it was known whether the data concurrently being gath- 
ered by Zaleznik and Christensen would confirm or refute them. The 
authors showed tenacity in the meticulous detail with which they later 
analyzed and reanalyzed their data. They also showed humility and 
flexibility, for when the evidence showed that both their theories and 
the measurements on which they had built their predictions were inade- 
quate, they stood ready to reconsider and amend, using in the process 
a more clinical approach. 

The authors relied chiefly on three explanatory theories to make 
predictions about the three kinds of phenomena in which they were 
interested. Unavoidably, the book is difficult to read because there is 
no one-to-one correspondence between theory and phenomenon, but 
rather from each of the three explanatory theories flow predictions 
about each of the phenomena in which the authors were interested. 
Parts I and III of the book are subdivided according to these theories, 
whereas Part II is divided according to the phenomena which the 
authors wished to explain. For other reasons, too, some of them avoid- 
able, as will be indicated, but some quite inevitable, the book is far from 
easy to read. If the facts about human relations are as complex as those 
of, say, electrical engineering (and there is every reason to suppose that 
they are), but if—unlike engineering—human relations facts must be 
understood and utilized by everyone, then authors like Zaleznik and 
readers like the general administrator will forever be faced with a 
problem in communication. In other words, who can communicate 
with. the students of communication? 

The three explanatory theories which the authors wished to test were 
designated the “theory of distributive justice,” the “theory of external 
and internal reward,” and the “theory of social certitude.” The first 
theory holds that the rewards an individual receives from his work 
must be commensurate with what the authors call his investment; the 
second theory predicts that workers rewarded by management (exter- 
nal) but not by the group (internal) will be high producers; those 
rewarded by neither will be low producers, and so forth for other 
combinations. “Social certitude” is a condition in which the various 
factors which determine a person’s social standing (ethnic background, 
seniority, education, and so on) are at the same level—regardless of 
whether that level be high or low. Whether an individual is in a state 
of certitude or incertitude would, so it was thought, affect his group 
membership and his satisfaction. 
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It might be noted that the terms “social certitude” and “status well 
established” are used extensively by the authors, despite the fact that 
the reader is told on page 48 that three perfectly acceptable terms for 
this phenomenon already existd (among them “status congruence’) 
and that in addition to these three Professor Homans had decided to 
coin a fourth term, “status factors in line.” The reader is then prom- 
ised that the latter phrase and “status congruence” would be used, but 
in fact, as we have said, a fifth and sixth phrase are actually employed 
later on. It is often held against social scientists that they inconsistently 
use a proliferation of complicated terms for phenomena which are 
basically quite easily understood. The accusation cannot be retracted 
on the basis of this book 

To enter on some more serious criticisms of the book, we may take 
up the empirical indexes used by the authors to measure their various 
theoretical concepts. The difhculty of finding empirical measures of 
subtle sociological and psychological concepts is one of which the 
authors are at times deeply aware. But is the problem really so insuper- 
able that they had to be content, for example, with pay as the sole 
measure and index of reward when computing their “reward-investment 
index’? And this after pleading with the reader to “note this well” 
(p. 53): that workers may also get their reward in the form of an inter- 
esting job and the prestige accorded them by their fellows. 

Many other anomalies become apparent if one reads the book with 
the care required of a study using predictions and statistics. For exam- 
ple, the reader notes with astonishment that the authors’ “reward- 
investment” theory of satisfaction commits them, possibly unwittingly, 
to a theory of wages in which no place is found for on-the-job factors 
such as the nature of the work performed by the wage earner, and in 
which seniority is, in fact, the only in-plant determinant of satisfaction- 
with-wages among a group of extra-plant factors such as age, sex, educa- 
tion, and the like. Calling the latter factors “investment” is in any case 
rather dubious, but the reader becomes even more uneasy when he 
realizes that reward not only can be subtracted from investment but 
can be added to it by simply claiming that the two indexes measuring 
reward and investment also measure two supposedly entirely different 
concepts: “job status” and “social status” respectively. In the “total 
status” index which is the result of this addition, pay is weighted five 
times as heavily as each of the five factors which make up “social 
status.” This peculiar weighting left this reviewer disturbed as early as 
page 72, but the authors do not seem to become aware of it and its 
possible implications for their study until page 339. They take no 
serious steps to correct the matter. They take no steps of any kind to 
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analyze (presumably intercorrelate, partially correlate, or factor analyze 
in some way) the interrelationship between the various indexes which 
they use. For example, if age and seniority are highly correlated (as 
they are) then using both of them simply means giving undue weight 
to one and the same “social status” factor. The preponderant influence 
which the authors inforra us was played by the ethnic factor in deter- 
mining group membership raises an additional element of doubt about 
the extent to which practically all their results might not have hinged 
on this factor alone. 

In short, a genuinely courageous and determined effort to be pre- 
cise, to be operational, to be logical, and to be comprehensible and 
helpful turns out, on closer scrutiny, to be far from clear and to be 
marred by faults, which, in theory at least, were avoidable. More care- 
ful thought or advice from logicians and statisticians would have pre- 
vented what seem to be just plain errors. Once committed, should one 
not expect revision before publication? Although the book is excellent 
by our social science standards, at least by those prevailing in this 
particular area, would it have been published in the field of physics? 
How is it that four authors who are among the best in this field could 
make elementary errors of this kind? 

It gives this reviewer no pleasure whatever to conclude with a brief 
discussion of the results of the study. The authors succeeded best in 
predicting personal relationships among individual workers and 
between various subgroups of them. When trying to predict produc- 
tivity and satisfaction, however, their success drops sharply, and they 
themselves are worried about it. Failure per se should, of course, in no 
way be held against a scientist unless, once again, the errors were avoid- 
able and can be traced to human weaknesses rather than to the sort 
of wrong guess to which anyone is entitled. Very significantly, failures 
in predictions seem to have been due to the authors’ bias in favor of 
what might loosely be called objective factors and indexes: pay, for 
example, when compared with age, sex, and the like; or group member- 
ship as measured by objective participation in group activities. When 
the authors reconsider their three theories, they have to admit that 
neither predictions about behavior (for example, productivity) nor 
predictions about feelings (for example, satisfaction) can be made 
without taking various psychological variables into account—variables 
which may have been connected in the past with observable events but 
which at the moment are subjective, “within the person,” and highly 
important. Thus, whether a person will be satisfied with his position 
cannot be correctly predicted merely from what he gets objectively. It 
must take his aspirations into account. Whether a member will be 
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influenced by a group norm cannot be predicted only from his objec- 
tive similarity to the group (is he of Irish background if they are 
Irish?) nor even from his objective interaction with group members. It 
depends on whether he identifies with the group or with management, 
on whether he feels hostile, bitter, and the like, and on what his values 
and ideals are. 

The amount of theoretical and empirical material in the social 
sciences which has not only asserted but demonstrated exactly this 
point during the last twenty years is enormous. Concepts such as “frame 
of reference,” “the psychological field,” “reference group,” and “‘class 
identification” are the stock in trade of social psychologists of almost 
all brands and sociologists of almost all schools. Why did the authors 
fail to take into account these concepts and the many theories built 
around them? Was it a sheer failure to keep up with the literature? It 
would appear so from a note on Chapter VIII, which suggests that the 
authors did not read Merton on reference groups until they had to 
reassess their theories. A bibliography of thirty-one items is certainly 
not impressive for a study in fields as well ploughed as those of group 
membership, morale, and productivity. Or did the authors have some 
against subjective variables? Did 


feelings—now, happily, dispelled 
they cling to concepts and indexes such as “interaction” as the domi- 
nant explanatory variables of all social phenomena, a burden which 
they patently cannot bear alone. Was it the sort of reasoning which 
says that because a variable is difficult to get at we shall ignore it even 
though it may be the most important one? Whatever the explanation, 
the results of the book are a clear demonstration that research in this 
field cannot rely on predictions from objective and observable facts 
alone. However difficult it may be (and it is not that difficult—the 
authors themselves do it when forced to) subjective variables need to 
be included in any predictive theory. Again, however, and more broad- 
ly, we may ask: could something be wrong with the standards of a 
discipline in which a small group of researchers can, for one reason or 
another, ignore major developments in their field? 

It remains only to add that the book concludes with a humane and 
moving appeal to management to reconsider its outmoded reliance on 
financial incentives and to look toward the satisfaction of the higher 
needs of man. 

HENRY A. LANDSBERGER 
Assistant Professor 
New York State School of Industrial 

and Labor Relations 

Cornell University 
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Social Mobility in Industrial Society. By Seymour Martin Lipset and 

Reinhard Bendix. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. 

309 pp. $5.00. 

Lipset and Bendix, both research associates at the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, Berkeley, have collected a number of their articles and 
papers on occupational mobility in industrial societies. These should 
be read, they say, as products of two sociologists’ gradually widening 
curiosity about occupational mobility and as attempts to guide new 
research in this field. Curiosity started with analysis of intensive job- 
history data gathered by the Institute of Industrial Relations in Oak- 
land, California, in 1949. It widened with participation in the research 
and conferences of the International Sociological Association. Now the 
authors view their research into occupational mobility from a national, 
international, and indeed a world, historical perspective. 

The volume is organized into three parts. Part II presents the survey 
methods used and some of the relevant findings of their Oakland com- 
munity research. These chapters are carefully done but tedious. Most 
of the findings covered have been reported previously and are primari- 
ly of concern only to specialists. I will ignore them here. 

For the layman, and even the social scientist not specializing in the 
field, Part I carries the big news of this volume. As Arthur Ross puts it 
(Foreword), the news is that extensive, systematic sociological research 
now casts great doubt on three widely accepted notions about social 
mobility: “(1) that there has been substantially less mobility in Europe 
than in the United States; (2) that social mobility tends to decline as 
industrial societies mature; and (3) that opportunities for entrance 
into the business elite become more restricted with mature industriali- 
zation.” The uniqueness of the United States among contemporary 
industrial societies, Lipset and Bendix argue, is not that it has a large or 
increasing amount of movement up and down occupational and status 
hierarchies. Unique is our coupling of high mobility with an equali- 
tarian ideological tradition that predisposes us not only to approve this 
mobility but even to exaggerate it. 

Part III considers various social and psychological causes and conse- 
quences of occupational mobility. Their own research in Oakland and 
that of others is used to show how growing up in the big city helps 
lower-class boys, especially, to desire, perceive, and take advantage of 
opportunities to move up in the occupational world. A summary of 
recent research on psychological factors in occupational mobility sug- 
gests that an approach in terms of deeper personality factors, rather 
than intelligence or conscious aspirations, promises the most useful 
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supplement to conventional sociological analysis. A discussion of the 
relation of social mobility to political and social integration of indus- 
trial societies leads to a provocative and forthright questioning of some 
of the nineteenth-century liberal values presupposed by much of the 
sociological research in this field. The book closes with this disquieting 
philosophical question: assuming that all industrial societies have 
built-in structural tendencies to equality of opportunity, should we 
encourage all individuals to strive for success even though most will 
fail and even though many who do succeed in “getting ahead” do so 
at the cost of deep psychological insecurity and loneliness? 

While much of Social Mobility in Industrial Society will be tangen- 
tial to the practical and research interests of most readers of this jour- 
nal, a number of the authors’ ideas and findings are of special interest 
to us. One is their development of Max Weber’s idea that growth of 
bureaucratic organization is a major factor in the trend toward increas- 
ing equality of opportunity in industrial societies. Another, their find- 
ing that the specific advantage which the mobile city boy has over his 
country cousin is iis sharper perception and training regarding current 
opportunities for a bureaucratic career and greater willingness to take 
advantage of these. Bendix’ critical summary of the methods and find- 
ings of studies of the American business elite by Warner and Abegglan, 
Newcomer, Keller, Mills, and himself will certainly be useful to 
students of business administration. 

From this summary anyone familiar with Joseph A. Kahl’s masterly 
collation of twenty-five years of sociological work in the field of social 
stratification! will realize that Lipset and Bendix’ work is, as they 
claim, on the growing edge of our systematic knowledge in this field. 
This is an innovating book. That is the main source of both its strength 
and weakness. 

It is innovating in a methodological sense. The main strength here 
is the searching curiosity with which they test their ideas by “secondary 
analysis” of survey data gathered for other purposes by commercial and 
academic polling organizations throughout the western world. This, I 
gather, is mainly Lipset’s work, and I have never seen it so extensively 
and effectively used. (“Secondary analysis” probably will catch like a 
wildfire among social scientists, especially in periods of weak financial 
support.) 

It is innovating in its findings. I, for one, found the evidence for their 
generalizations much more massive and telling than I expected it to be. 
For example, the statement that mobility is no more frequent in the 


1The American Class Structure (New York, 1957). 
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United States than in Europe is based not only upon some fifteen 
independent national surveys measuring rates of mobility between 
manual and nonmanual occupations but, in addition, upon compara- 
tive studies of mobility of business elites, several discreet studies of 
cross-class marriage rates, and a number of surveys of urban and various 
special populations in different industrial countries. Still, the existing 
evidence on their two main theses is not conclusive. Lipset and Bendix 
are, admittedly, “jumping to conclusions.” Crucial systematic evidence 
is wanting regarding: (1) equalitarian values and beliefs in the United 
States vis-a-vis other industrial countries; (2) trends for different rates 
of “social mobility” in western societies or, the historical record fail- 
ing, for the newly developing societies in the nonwestern world; and 
(3) occupational mobility in Europe and the United States measured 
in terms of a full range of occupational categories instead of a manual 
vs. nonmanual distinction. Some contrary evidence, such as the higher 
rates of mobility for the professions and public service in the United 
States, is cited but ridden over somewhat too brusquely. Naturally, some 
will think this a weakness of the book. However, I think it a strength. 
It is done deliberately. By and large I agree with the conclusions they 
arrive at. It invites antithetical, comparative research. 

Despite its placid tone this is a highly controversial book, and more 
than popular stereotypes are involved. Warner's older views on the 
increasingly rigid class structure in the United States and his failure to 
see that the metropolis is more nearly a microcosm of American strati- 
fication than the small town; C. Wright Mills’ (and many others’) views 
on the closure of the U.S. business elite; the emphasis of Parsons and 
the “Harvard Mobility Study” on the factors of value orientation and 
intelligence, rather than economic organization, in explaining social 
and individual mobility—all of these and others are, directly and 
indirectly, being criticized here. I do not expect Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society to sail smoothly among the critics. 


WILLIAM DELANY 


Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
Cornell University 
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Abstracts 


Electronics in Business. Gardner M. Jones. (Michigan State Univer- 
sity Business Studies.) East Lansing, Mich., 1958. 106 pp. Avail- 
able from the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, College of 
Business and Public Service, Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. No price given. 

Accounting is not just a function or a department in a firm; it is a 
method that cuts across all other functions, such as sales, market anal- 
ysis, financial forecasting, production management, and the like. The 
accounting department is the brain center where all the information is 
translated and classed in financial terms. By employing the electronic 
computer in its accounting section a corporation will influence the 
entire scope of its operations. 

Accounting systems using electronic devices are built around the 
electronic computer. Its power lies in its ability to treat instructions 
like data; that is, they can be modified, added to, manipulated, and so 
on. The number of steps that can be executed by the computing 
mechanism is unlimited, as new instructions can be generated within 
the machine by modifying previous instructions. 

At present electronic accounting systems are handicapped somewhat 
by the necessity of converting printed documentary information into 
machine language. Nevertheless, electronic computers are superior to 
punch-card systems in speed especially since the data does not have to 
be transported from machine to machine as it does with the punch- 
card system. 

The preparation of data for the electronic system takes about the 
same amount of time as other mechanical systems. Time saving and 
speed of operations occur after the feeding of information during 
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actual operation. Generally, for reasons of substantial savings in money 
and time, companies will use computers in increasing numbers in such 
areas as operational planning, control of costs and revenues, control of 
labor hours in production standards, work studies, and allocation of 
expenses. 


Executive Decision Making. Richard N. Schmidt. The Journal of 
the Academy of Management, | (April 1958), 36-44. Available from 
Paul M. Dauten, Jr., Editor, 1007 W. Nevada St., Urbana, Ill. Sin- 
gle copy, $1.25. 

This paper deals with some of the elements of decision making that 
are common to all decisions with emphasis on decision making from 
the point of view of top management. The life of the executive is filled 
with a variety of problems which he must solve in the light of an 
unpredictable future and a great number of variables. Decision-making 
aids, like statistical analysis, accounting, and engineering data, do 
exist, but whether or not an executive had made the right decision 
with regard to a problem cannot be known until later, when the out- 
come is observed. 

Faced by this general situation, an executive can behave in four 
different ways, two of them based on a correct hypothesis, the other 
two based on a false one: (1) he may act on a correct hypothesis, take 
positive action, and get a positive result; (2) his hypothesis may be 
correct, yet because of hesitation he may fail to act, causing a delay 
error harmful to his enterprise yet somewhat difficult to detect and 
trace to the responsible executive; (3) he may depend on a false hypoth- 
esis, take positive action, and cause an action error; or (4) he may 
depend on a false hypothesis yet withhold action, due to uncertainty, 
and find, due to later developments, that he has acted wisely. 

Situations (1) and (3) are of course the viable ones. While (4) is bad, 
(2) is just as dangerous, because many executives delay action or refrain 
from making a decision for fear of harmful results. Yet this delay error, 
while rarely traceable to the responsible executive, can be just as harm- 
ful to the enterprise as an erroneous decision. 


Human Relations and the Foreman. Amitai Etzioni. Sociological 
Review, | (Spring 1958), 33-38. 
The theory and application of the principles of human relations is 
closely linked to the study of cultural systems and social structures. 
The paper deals with a number of basic cultural and structural condi- 
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tions which impinge on the application of the human relations 
approach in industry. 

It is assumed, for instance, that workers are generally democratically 
oriented and that a free and humane way of treatment will appeal to 
their instincts of decency, resulting in higher performance. Yet this 
assertion cannot be universal, for in traditionally oriented societies, 
in which people are used to being told what to do and how to act under 
orders, the application of a liberal human relations approach is bound 
to create confusion and unhappiness. Even in the same society a person 
who was raised in an autocratic family and is used to being given orders 
will not react favorably to a liberal sort of treatment where he would 
have to be conscious of his responsibilities. 

The author treats the difficulty for the present-day supervisor in 
bringing the requirements of management into line with the demands 
of the rank and file under the human relations approach. Four types 
of supervisors are enumerated: (1) the type that identifies himself with 
management, (2) the type that considers himself as part of the working 
rank and file, (3) the supervisor who plays up to management and 
workers, and finally (4) the rare specimen who treats the problems 
scientifically and identifies himself with neither class directly. The last 
type is said to be the ideal man for the application of the human 
relations approach. 


Interdisciplinary Team Research: Methods and Problems. Margaret 
Barron Luszki. New York, 1958. 355 pp. Available from Nation- 
al Training Laboratories, Division of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. Single copy, $6.00. 

In the past, specialists of the various branches of the sciences have 
explored new dimensions and ideas in the context of their own special- 
ized scientific background. This led to some discoveries, but it was felt 
that the knowledge unearthed was relatively limited in comparison 
with what might be achieved if the various sciences pooled informa- 
tion, experiences, and methods, thus affording a broader scope to work 
from, with more satisfying results. The present volume is precisely 
such an attempt. It contains the data of a series of conferences which 
grew ovt of a long period of work by the Research Study Section of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. Since progress in research 
into the social aspects of mental disorder had been disappointing, the 
project basically developed around the problem of how to improve the 
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scientific study of the relations between social phenomena and mental 
health. Among the disciplines that participated were social and experi- 
mental psychology, sociology, psychiatry, clinical psychology, and 
cultural anthropology. 

The need for borrowing from other sciences for more thorough 
research was made clear by an example from sociology in the problem 
of measuring the relationship between socioeconomic status and mental 
disease. It was concluded that to make substantial progress in this field 
sociology would have to use some of the information available from 
genetics, psychology, and anthropology. Information pooled and tech- 
niques formulated at this conference would provide field researchers 
with more efficient tools. 


A Model for Personnel Recruiting and Selection. Richard C. Kao 
and Thomas C. Rowan. Management Science, 5 (Jan. 1959), 192- 
203. Available from The Institute of Management Sciences, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, $2.50. 


Many, if not all, companies today are faced with the problem of 
hiring adequate numbers of trained personnel, especially for technical 
work. The general problem, from the point of contact with the a»pli- 
cant to the time when he is productively at work, can be summa ized 
in three phases, (1) recruitment, (2) selection, and (3) placement. 

The first and second phases determine the success, near success, or 
failure of the third stage. Of course, the ideal of keeping the costs at 
the lowest possible level while at the same time attracting suitable 
piuspects will be striven for. Whether the costs will be high or low 
will depend upon the availability of the desired personnel potential 
and the number of individuals needed for the specific job. 

If there is a low number of applicants or if mistakes have been made 
during the phase of selection, the unsuitability of the employee will 
manifest itself in the third phase, with a loss to the company. To reduce 
this loss to a minimum the paper presents a mathematical model 
whereby a quota is set determining the minimum number of good 
employees to be added each period, and selection is done on the basis 
of a test having a known correlation with the given criterion of job 
success. There is a total cost for all individuals recruited and a loss for 
hired and subsequently unsuccessful candidates. The determination of 
a minimum acceptable score on the selection test and the number of 
persons to be hired, while satisfying the prescribed quota at a given 
probability level, is the problem. 
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The Nature of Administrative Loyalty. T. W. Fletcher. Public 
Administration Review, 18 (Winter 1958) 37-42. Available from 
The American Society for Public Administration, 6042 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $2.00. 

Every individual has a set of loyalties that shape his personality, give 
him identity in a complex world, and furnish him with security, owing 
to the give-and-take action which results from individual loyalty to a 
particular organization or person. The loyalties of an individual reflect 
the type of individual he would like to be. 

Turning to administrative loyalty, a person will have four sets of 
loyalties from a narrower environment to a wider one in ascending 
order: (1) the immediate work group, to which he would like to appear 
as a co-operator; (2) the agency, the service, or whatever symbolized the 
“program” group (here he wants to be known as a person of initiative 
and reliability); (3) the vocational or professional group to which he 
belongs (to this object of loyalty he wants to be the competent profes- 
sional who is ready to contribute knowledge and (4) the community 
and the society (he will accept a number of privations to gain the 
recognition of this classification as a valuable and contributing member 
of society). 

While the classifications outlined above are regarded as essentially 
healthy, there are patterns of behavior which when held in the light 
of those four classifications appear to be harmful. Blind loyalty to a 
disloyal supervisor, direct disloyalty to top management, or loyalty 
to a supervisor unable clearly to communicate management directives 
are examples. 

Very often loyalty conflicts will develop between the various sets of 
loyalties of an executive, a supervisor, or just an employee. Compromise 
is the final remedy to such conflicting pulls. To gain loyalty, an enter- 
prise should consider the human aspects and needs of the individuals 
working for it and deal with them accordingly. Impartial treatment, a 
clear and fixed outline of responsibilities, and a feeling of confidence 
and success are often more effective in gaining employee loyalty than 


high wages or fringe benefits. 


The Novelists View Management. William G. Scott. Atlanta Eco- 
nomic Review, 8 (Oct. 1958), 1-7. Available from the Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, 33 Gilmer St., S.E., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Free. 

Although scholars and students of management are in a great rush 
to keep abreast of scientific literature in the field, they often neglect 
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fictional contributions on the subject, especially those dealing with 
such themes as conformity. There is currently a battle in progress 
between writers who believe managers are regimented conformists and 
those who reject this view. 

The artist or, in this case, the novelist is often more perceptive of 
human problems than is the researcher on management. This sensi- 
tivity enables the novelist to relate the complicated picture of cultural 
and personality interactions which are at the core of managerial 
behavior. This article is principally focused on the contemporary hero 
manager in modern fiction and the subject of conformity. The young 
manager is the most frequently appearing character in the novels, 
closely followed by top management and that noble institution, the 
office wife. 

The manager of the past was seen as a rugged individualist by 
writers such as Theodore Dreiser and John Dos Passos. We move to 
the manager of the present, a conformist largely due to the pressure of 
hierarchical organization. Ernst Powell’s From the Dark Tower and 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit are examples of this era. Finally, 
the future is predicted as one of complete loss of individuality, as 
characterized by Ayn Rand's Atlas Shrugged and Orwell's 1984. 


The Organization Man in the Presidency. Marion D. Irish. Journal 
of Politics, 20 (May 1958), 259-278. Available from the Office of 
Publication, 204 Peabody Hall, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. No price given for single copies. 

History suggests that great presidents like Jackson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson were great political leaders, not just figures of popularity 
sitting in the White House. They defined issues, made their stand, 
and carried their views or ideals through to success. Not so today. The 
United States President of our era has given way to the organization 
man concept under which the chief executive's role is to plan and 
execute policy — policy which is voiced through various White House 
aides but infrequently by the President himself. An example of this is 
seen in the enforcement of the desegregation of schools in Little Rock 
when on September 24, 1957, President Eisenhower in a nationwide 
radio-television broadcast explained his action on that issue. That and 
related announcements were all to the effect of enforcing a decision 
made by the Supreme Court, and the President’s own views were never 
mentioned. Today, the author maintains, it is a matter of concern to 
have the President’s role undergoing redefinition at the expense of 


effective leadership. 
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Performance in Role-playing Situations as Related to Leadership and 
Personality Measures. Ernest C. Tupes, A. Carp, and Walter R. 
Borg. Sociometry 21 (Sept. 1958), 165-180. Available from Leon- 
ard S. Cottrell, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. Single copy, $2.50. 

Even though role-playing situations have been used extensively as 
aids to personality diagnosis and psychotherapy, little attention seems 
to have been paid to their possibilities as selection devices, and even 
less to an evaluation of their validities. Notable exceptions are the 
Office of Strategic Services during World War II, which used role play- 
ing as one of its assessment techniques, and some industries and gov- 
ernment agencies which have incorporated role-playing situations into 
their employee-screening procedures. 

The purposes of the present study are (1) to determine the predic- 
tive validity of performance in role-playing situations designed to 
measure military officer potential effectiveness, (2) to explore the rela- 
tionship between performance on these role-playing situational tests 
and other performance tests which were also hypothesized to be meas- 
ures of officer potential, and (3) to determine some of the personality 
correlates of performance in role-playing situations. Although these 
tests were designed for candidates of the OCS, they can promote 
standardization of methods and follow-up data in role-playing situ- 


ations generally. 


Personnel Research Frontiers. Cecil E. Goode. Chicago, 1958. 137 
pp. Available from the Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago, Ill. Single copy, $3.50. 


It is a truism that research on human behavior and problems does 
not keep pace with research conducted in the physical sciences. The 
resultant imbalance could be a cause of the many social dilemmas con- 
fronting us in our day. Personnel Research Frontiers is a study under- 
taken with a view to exploring the extent of present research activities 
and their implications for improved personnel management in govern- 
ment and elsewhere. 

The study, undertaken by the Public Personnel Association with a 
Ford Foundation grant, covers mainly government agencies but the 
findings can with equal ease be applied to other organizations as well. 
It is observed that personnel research is mostly performed by univer- 
sities, private organizations dedicated to the purpose, and federal and 
business agencies. The study finds that public personnel research can- 
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not be divorced from the studies being carried on throughout the social 
sciences by educational institutions, government research organizations, 
and business. What is necessary is an integration of findings so that 
research efforts are complementary. 


The Philosophy and Policies of Woodrow Wilson. Ed. by Earl 
Latham for the American Political Science Association. Chicago, 
1958. 266 pp. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. No price given. 

This is a book that sheds light on various aspects of the life, the 
works, the career, aud the times of a great American president. It is 
compiled from a variety of papers read at the annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, which was crganized around 
two central events in 1956, the re-election of Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
the centennial celebration of Woodrow Wilson. 

The papers often give us conflicting impressions. Generally we 
obtain a portrait of a man who believed in the correctness and honesty 
of his actions, a man with a strong personality and weak health who 
worked in defiance of his physical limitations. ‘The only genuine politi- 
cal scientist to walk into the White House, we find that Wilson early 
had a mystical belief that he would one day become President and that 
he prepared for it, in his own way. He is cited as an exemplar of the 
intellectual in political life, distinguished by his support of the intel- 


lectual in political life and his belief that true leaders shape events. 


Philosophy and the Public Interest. Wayne A. R. Leys and Charner 
Marquis Perry. Chicago, 1959. 71 pp. Available from The Com 
mittee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy, 430 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Single copy, $1.00. 


Public interest is a term that has come to be used more and more 
extensively. Regulatory activities ranging from local zoning ordinances 
and gas rate controls to interferences with scientific publications are 
all done in the public interest. Although the notion is being employed 
so liberally, contemporary theories about the public interest are far 
from being satisfactory and have been neglected by the philosophers. 
This document claims that philosophers can make significant contribu- 
tions to their improvement. 

Prior to the publication of this booklet, the authors have contacted 
orally or by correspondence about seventy-five lawyers, philosophers, 
and social scientists with regard to the idea of “the public interest.” 
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Their responses have confirmed the fact that this topic is alive with 
opportunities for philosophical study. What this treatise does is mainly 
to classify and formulate the problems. 

One of the questions posed is whether or not public policy should 
be guided by a determination of the public interest. Some consultants 
answer this query affirmatively in the belief that public interest can 
actually be quantified. Others reject the idea on the grounds that it is a 
notion too vague to be determined for certain and that consequently 


public policy cannot be guided by it. 


Political Parties and Decision Making in Three Southern Counties. 
Edwin Hoffman Rhyne. The American Political Science Review, 
52 (Dec. 1958), 1091-1107. Available from the Executive Director, 
The American Political Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $2.50. 

Modern political party theory states that the party system is a pre- 
condition of democracy, that competition between parties, preferably 
between two parties, is the very base upon which democracy would rest. 
Taking as an example three Southern counties similar in population 
size, economic base, and sociodemographic measures, the author 
attempts to show that this is not necessarily so. 

The first county in question has a party structure where both the 
Democratic and Republican parties are strongly represented, with 
slightly more Republicans. Election turnout is high, competition is 
keen, and intraparty struggles are almost nonexistent. In the second 
county the Democrats have an overwhelming majority, election partici- 
pation is low, and competing factions exist within the party. The third 
county also has a Democratic majority, but competition is on a strictly 
personal basis within the party. 

Against this background, the over-all conclusion of this article is 
that a competitive electoral process may contribute to democratic prac- 
tices in decision making, but there is no assurance that it will. The 
men elected will not always comply with the implied desires of the 
electorate. In a maze of nonpolitical decisions, a politics based on 
revenge, a possible party competition without real issues, and a separa- 
tion of politics from power, the point of origin of the interdependence 
is hard to see. A starting point is suggested by the coalescing of the 
party and governmental systems with the power system. The paper 
suggests that the two-party system is not necessarily the best way in 
which democracy may be achieved in decision making. 
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Professional Politicians: A Study of British Party Agents. George O. 
Comfort. Washington, 1958. 69 pp. Available from Annals of 
American Research, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. Single 


copy, $1.00. 


American political parties do not regard the job of a party agent as a 
professional, secure, and continual career. Following an incident in the 
personal experience of the author, when his career as party Director 
of Research in one of the two major American political parties was 
terminated because a rival faction within the party happened to have 
gained control, the author decided to study the party agent in the 
British political parties. In contrast to his American counterpart, the 
British party agent, the author discovered, is a man who looks upon 
his job as a career, who is paid a regular salary and who can regard his 
job as being quite secure provided, of course, he performs satisfactorily. 

It is not the job of the party agent to formulate policies, nor must he 
get involved in interparty squabbles. His duties consist of registering 
citizens known to be party followers, keeping strong links with the 
population of his county, creating and maintaining an efficient organi- 
zation in every ward or polling district in the constituency, ensuring 
a constant flow of publicity and propaganda throughout the constitu- 
ency, acting as liaison between the local party organization and the 
national party, and helping the member of parliament win election in 
his constituency. The study is concerned mainly with the Conservative 
Party, since the Liberals are too weak and do not have a potent, wide 
organization and the Laborites do not employ as many party agents as 
the Conservatives, nor do they train them in the same way. 


Research Criteria of Executive Success. Stanley Stark. The Journal 
of Business, 32 (Jan. 1959), 1-14. Available from the University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $2.25. 


rhe definition and, more particularly, the implementation of satis- 
factory criteria of job success are two .of the most challenging tasks in 
personnel selection research. Presently, characteristics like (1) exclu- 
sive, preferably an Ivy League college education, (2) superior grades, 
(3) abundance of extracurricular activities at school, (4) ethnic and 
religious origin and party afhliation of parents, (5) physical appearance, 
and (6) brightness or at least an appearance of brightness are taken 
into consideration. The fundamental feature of this approach is that 
it is personal and is no indication of what sort of individual is likely 
to serve the organization best. To put it differently the correlation 
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between personal success and effectiveness at the job should be high 
if this method of selection is the correct one. That this is not neces- 
sarily so can be asserted with reasonable certainty for the following 
three reasons: (1) miscellaneous prejudices coming into play, (2) pro- 
motion from within, (3) sponsorship, and (4) internal politics. 

The above methods of selection as well as some others, like global 
effectiveness ratings for instance, are inadequate tor the purpose of 
solving our problem. The soundest method would be what is technical- 
ly termed as functional taxonomy, a measure of effectiveness based on 
criterion grouping resting on superior performance in specific manage- 


ment functions. 


The Socio-economic Factors of Modernization; How Economic Growth 
Begins: A General Theory Applied to Japan. E.E. Hagen. Entre- 
preneurship and Economic Development in the Middle East. A. J. 
Meyer. Turkey’s Agrarian Revolution and the Problem of Urbani- 
zation. Richard D. Robinson. Ecological Patterns and Value 
Orientations in Lebanon. Lincoln Armstrong and Rashid Bash- 
shur. The Public Opinion Quarterly, 22 (1958), 371-415. Avail- 
able from Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Single copy, $2.00. 


One contemporary argument is that communism should be con- 
quered not by arms alone but through economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries to thwart the spread of misery and discontent. The United 
States has been providing billions in economic aid to such under- 
developed areas, and the heads of government of those countries have 
also endeavored to propel their lands toward economic prosperity. 

The present study is a series of four essays treating this subject. The 
first one argues that it is pretty difficult, if not impossible, to accom- 
plish in Asia within two or three decades, what has been realized in the 
West in more than a century and a half, without very important social 
disruptions. In addition, the second article maintains the peasant pop- 
ulation in most of these underdeveloped areas, has a number of traits 
implanted in its character which are unalterable in the period of a 
single generation, and yet changes of attitude are necessary if those 
areas are to be industrialized and modernized to Western standards. 
The third essay demonstrates some of the effects of the recent agrarian 
reform in Turkey and the economic problem created by the influx of 
elements of the farm population displaced from their farms due to 
the mechanization of the country’s agriculture. The fourth article 
describes the progress accomplished in Lebanon, which has a sizable 
Christian minority of Western tradition. This supports the theory 
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that an accepted minority working to improve its lot in a country can 
add measurably to that country’s economic well-being. 


Sociology and the Military Establishment. Morris Janowitz. For the 
American Sociological Society. Stanford, 1958. 112 pp. Avail- 
able from the Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. Single copy, $1.50. 

Although sociology as a science has been employed by business and 
public organizations for many years, the military have only begun to 
hire sociologists in recent times, more precisely during and after World 
War II. Acute and sometimes critical fluctuations have characterized 
postwar interest of the military toward the possible contributions of 
sociologists. 

The study is focused mainly on the internal social organization of 
the military establishment, the topics of hierarchy and authority and 
their analysis in today’s military establishments, the assimilation of 
military roles, primary groups, and techniques of organizational con- 
trol. It is accepted that any analysis of the internal structure of an 
institution requires a detailed study of its ecology. In this case what has 
been done is to make essential assumptions about the technological, 
social, and ideological trends in modern society which influence mili- 
tary establishments. 

The special role of the military as related to international relations is 
also taken up and the importance of political and sociological educa- 
tion is stressed if the significance of military moves is to be understood 
by the military man. Furthermore, the assimilation of knowledge about 
international relations is deemed necessary for the military's compre- 
hension of other nations and their behavior. 


Some Observations on the Business School of Tomorrow. G. L. Bach. 
Management Science, 4 (July 1958), 351-364. Available from The 
Institute of Management Sciences, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, $2.50. 

A talk presented at the closing session of a Seminar on New Develop- 
ments in Business Administration sponsored by the Ford Foundation 
under the direction of Carnegie Tech at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
on August 8, 1957. “Business education should be focused on training 
men not for the business world of today but for that of tomorrow—for 
1980, not for 1958." With these words the author plunges into a prob- 
ing exposé of what, in his opinion, are the steps to be taken toward a 
more analytical and process-instructing mode of teaching business 
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administration. The role of hunch and even of informed judgment will 
become steadily smaller. There are bound to be very rapid changes in 
business procedures, as in all sciences in the century before us, and 
though these changes are certain their direction and outcome are vague. 
The businessman turned out by a contemporary school of business 
administration ought therefore to be armed with the thought processes 
that will enable him to adapt himself to rapid changes and novel, 
unexpected situations. Fundamental analytical tools to be developed 
for instruction will come especially from the behavioral sciences, eco- 
nomics and quantitative methods. The author describes the type of 
courses to be introduced in graduate as well as undergraduate schools 
of business and the methods of instruction to be employed in each. He 
concludes by stressing the importance of research in the field of business 
administration. 


Some Personality Correlates of Decision-Making under Conditions of 
Risk. Alvin Scodel, Philburn Ratoosh, and J. Sayer Minas. Behav- 
ioral Science, (Jan. 1959), 19-29. Available from Mental Health 
Research Institute, University of Michigan, Aina Arbor, Mich. 
Single copy, $1.75. 

Individual behavior in decision-making situations is highly variable, 
yet most formal models of decision making ignore personality variables. 
They are thus inadequate for predicting behavior. The purpose of this 
article is the provision of experimental evidence demonstrating the 
necessity of incorporating personality variables into formal models. 

The subjects under experiment were 28 Air Force enlisted men, 34 
college undergraduates, and 8 graduate students in mathematics. As 
part of the experiment, risk taking was measured in a gambling situ- 
ation in which each man serving as subject had to bet on the result of 
the tossing of a pair of dice 50 times. On each toss the subject had the 
option of selecting a bet from nine alternative outcomes with known 
objective probabilities but different expected values. Each man was 
given money with which to bet and was told that he might keep the 
amount he won. 

A number of useful results emerged from these tests. For instance, 
among other things it was observed that the expected dollar value has 
negligible importance in determining betting preferences; that the 
military group selected more high-payoff, low-probability bets than the 
college group; and that intelligence was not related significantly to 
the degree of risk taking. The general conclusion is that the low-payoff 
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betters are more other-directed, more socially assimilated, and more 
middle-class oriented than the high-payoff betters. 


A Study of Factors Influencing College Students to Become Librarians. 
Agnes Lytton Reagen. (ACRL Monograph Number 21.) Chicago, 
1958. 110 pp. Available from ACRL Monographs, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Libraries, Columbus 10, O. No price given. 


Librarianship as a profession is one in which demand has generally 
exceeded supply. Other professions have always given librarianship 
keen competition and a career of this nature has never really been 
given much publicity. As a result there is a serious shortage of qualified 
personnel in the field of librarianship today. 

The study at hand considers how more college graduates qualified 
for the job can be induced to consider a library career. In broader 
terms it attempts (1) to identify factors in institutions of higher educa- 
tion that might influence young people to become librarians, (2) to gain 
a relative estimate of the importance of these factors, anc (3) to deter- 
mine how these factors operate, singly or in concert, in colleges and 
universities. Regarding the method employed, when a survey was con- 
ducted on 8,500 library-school graduates, it was found that proportion- 
ately a relatively high number of this total had attended a group of 
particular universities. The study was centered around fifty-one colleges 
and universities. The investigations disclosed that five major factors 
were responsible for the choice of librarianship as a career by these 
college students: (1) individuals related with libraries and their positive 
influence, (2) publicity, (3) the use of libraries by college students, (4) 
work experience in libraries, and (5) library education. 


Top Management Selection. C. W.Ramfalk. (P. A. Council Report 
No. 14.) Stockholm, 1957. 203 pp. Available from the Swedish 
Council for Personnel Administration, Stockholm, Sweden. Single 
copy, 28 crowns. 

This work is a scientific approach and guide to the problem of secur- 
ing adequate leadership in both lower and higher ranks of industrial 
management. While this problem is one that will never be completely 
solved, efforts like this one are designed to enable management to make 
sounder selection in the light of more scientific criteria for the selection, 
placement, and promotion of junior and senior executives. 

Present-day leadership must be equipped to manage highly complex 
organizations. But apart from that, it has also to harmonize with the 
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fundamental values of our society. The selection of such leadership 
can only be made possible by the joint efforts of our school system and 
industry coupled with research of this nature for personnel selection. 

The data for this work were gathered in four enterprises in the 
engineering industry and include an account of the principles and 
various considerations applied to the selection, placement, and promo- 
tion of higher officials presently in advanced positions. 

The book is divided into four parts, having two main objects: to start 
the development of a research model which could be of practical utility 
for a single organization; and to study how allocation was regulated, 
by whom, how promotion policies were effected, and, finally, what 
characteristics were to be found in present leaders contrasted with 
those who were passed over for promotion. 


The Use and Abuse of Leadership. Gerald W. Johnson. Saturday 
Review, 41 (1958), 7-9, 30-31. Available from Saturday Review Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. Single copy, 25 cents. 

The article presents a novel approach to the subject of political lead- 
ership in an easy, flowing, and often witty style. It is asserted that the 
responsibility for leadership lies not merely with the leader but also 
with those being led. A leader invariably will believe that his action 
is correct and justified. But if his action is wrong because of a lack of 
political realism or failure to see the situation realistically, his actions 
will not produce more than an end to his political future. On the other 
hand, an enlightened, responsible public will know what to demand 
from the leader. Such a public will also be able to judge fairly well as 
to which men can best produce the desired results in leadership. 

The idea is propounded that it is not qualities such as intelligence, 
integrity, imagination, and skill that make the leader but the fact that 
he has a following. While a real leader is necessarily one who breaks 
new paths into unfamiliar territory in contrast to the “traffic cop” who 
directs along the old familiar ways, he will nevertheless often develop 
as he encounters difficult situations while in office. He will never 
become a genius, but he will develop talent, which is the necessary 
ingredient. 


Wage Incentives and Productivity. John D. Dale. New York, 1958. 
18 pp. Available from The George Elliott Company Inc., 400 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. No price given. 

Despite the fact that wage incentives are such a controversial topic, 
they are still the best means of bringing wage payments into line with 
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productivity, and they are still one of the best devices known to bring 
management and labor together in the process of production. Some 
workers who have had unfortunate experience with the improper setup 
of standards and mismanagement of wage incentives are violently 
opposed to any such plan. Still, it has been shown that a thoughtful 
wage incentive plan can be beneficial to both management and labor. 
It is imperative of course to secure competent professional assistance 
for the determination of standards. 

The results of a well-administered wage plan are demonstrated in the 
survey conducted by the author on a sample of 305 individual wage 
incentive installations in 29 different industries. The 305 installations, 
while anonymous, are still typical and represent the major industries 
of the United States. The results disclosed (1) an average increase in 
productivity of 63.55 per cent, (2) a decrease in unit labor costs of 
25.91 per cent, and (3) an average increase in employee earnings of 
20.60 per cent. 


What the Factory Worker Knows about His Factory. Donald R. Fagg, 
Carl Kaysen, and Roland J. McKean. Journal of Business, 31 (July 
1958), 213-235. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $2.25. 

The variability in workers’ knowledge of their factories is reported 
in this paper. The original purpose of the study was to gain additional 
knowledge regarding the confidence that could be attached to infor- 
mation about one country’s economy that often reaches another 
nation’s hands. Furthermore, this could constitute an answer to busi- 
nessmen who are interested in knowing whether or not their employees 
know anyhing about the organization they happen to be working for 
and how much they know about it. 

The project consisted of interviewing employees according to meth- 
ods which would, as far as possible, eliminate misinterpretations and 
other causes for unintentional mistakes due to erroneous techniques. 
The range of replies to various questions was great and widely dis- 
persed. Great variability was noticed in the field of volume of sales and 
dollar values of sales stock. The estimates with the minimum of spread 
were found in (1) the fields of personnel present in the plant as a 
whole, (2) amount of personnel in worker’s own department, and (3) 
the dimensions of the plant per se. 

Information based on hearsay was understandably less reliable than 
information based on direct observation. The status of the respondent 
with respect to education and experience was found to have very little 
to do with the accuracy of replies. 


